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That this year will be the banner 
crops. 

That’s good news—iind its news that should make the farmer sit up §| 
and take notice of the things he should do to improve his farm to make 
it a better money-maker and to make the years to come * banner” years 
as well. No farm is well equipped unless it has properly painted build-" f} 
ings. Whaiis worth building is surely worth protecting. The paint | 
that gives the best service, that best protects the building—that is proof J} 
aguinst the worst weather—that is made especially for the peculiar cli- 
mate of Southern Alberta—is the ELEPHANT PAINT. Be sure and 
have no other. You will find it on a million farms in Canada, and in the 
cities they decorate the best buildings with it. And there are good rea- 
sons for that. nd out what reasons these are and examine our col 
ours and see which you require. 


year in the production of farm 


Colp’s Hardware Store| 


R. E. A. COLP, PROPRIETOR 


| 


A WORD WITH -- 


LE 
| 
| 
| 


that a government outfit’ arrived of which Mrs. M. Bowen has been ap- 
=o !'Thursday with a full outfit of men | pointed post-mistress. 
‘ e fund material to go out strright upo 1 The mail will leave Maleb and ar- 


While our stock may not be the largest, we claim | 
to have the best assorted stock of best grades 


this side of Lethbridge. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Get all your figures, Then come to us. 


gz -Vur prices are as low as the lowest. 


Our stocks as good as the best, 
Better than the rest. 7 


PIONEER 


LUMBER CO., LID. 


A. F. DULMAGE st Manager 


| 
| 
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JUST ARRIVED. A CAR OF 


Seed Oats. 


WE WILL SELL THESE RIGHT AS WE ARE 
SHORT OF STORAGE ROOM, 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE. 


Now is the Time 


To buy a Brockville Buggy and a Driving Harness and enjoy the 
nice spring and summer weather, Call and Jook over the line, 


A. SWENNUMSON, Bow Island 


Advertise in the “REVIEW.” 


NO. 48 BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA, SATURDAY, 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE| ee) torla Day- 


| Wright (linancial secretary), 


jolie Church as set forth in the Ne! plied by the Bow 


}eided to request the Government to} nearly forty, and they all report | 


{committee of the Alberta Conference | 


} pressed a couple of weeks ago when ininion government of better postal 


j 
A delightful rain visited this vicini- 


| Boles. 


MAY 27, 1911 


The Methodist district meeting was} The climatic conditions upon Vie- 
jheld at Medicine Hat on Thursday, | toria Day (Wednesday) were wretched 
| May 18th. Rev, Nathaniel McDovald]in the extreme and resulted in’ the 
(chairman), and Rey, M. Lindsay | cancellation of sports everywhere. 
Whitha had arranged a splendid pro- 

The meeting was held in the Metho-| gramme, and one which given favor- 
dist Church auditorium, This church | able weather would have attracted a | 
has been sold for $75,000, and it is pur-| record crowd, but under the cireum- 
posed to build a new one this summer, | stances nothing could of course be 

After the opening services, the Rev. | done but to postpone. An interesting | 
M. lL. Wright was appointed Journal) ball game was, however, pulled off 
Secretary and the Rev. Edmund | between the showers, the teams tak- 
Barnes of Carlstadt Statistical Secve-| ing part representing Seven Persons 
tury. and Whitla respectively. Seven Per- 

Two young men, J. KE. FB. Veald of | sons eventually won by 11 to 9, The 
Eyremore and Jas, R. Nightingale of|dance in the evening made up toa 
Walsh were recommended to be re-| large extent for the disappointment of 
ceived as candidates for the Ministry. | Qyeday, and an exceedingly good time 

A strong resolution was passed! was obtained. About 130 people sat 
agains: the claims of the Roman Cath-|down to supper. The music was sup- 
Island orchestra, 
mixed | and this together with the excellent 

jtrvrangements made by the local com- 

The vesolution of the General Con-| mittee was sufficient 
ference committee ve the Ne Temere | thought 
decree was endorsed, and it was de-|The Bow 


Temere decree to disannull 
marriages, 

to dispel all 
weather conditions. 
Island visitors nnoimbered 


about 


make it a criminal offence for any | fairly good time. 
man, clergyman or otherwise, to try | Teams representing Grassy Lake 
to persuade avyone to disavow his|and Burdett engaged in agame of ball | 
marriage vows, lat the former town on the 24th, the | 
parsonages in| game resulting in a vielory for the | 
the district have been erected as fol-! Burdett team by 17-8. 
lows : 


New churches and 
A team repre. | 
Medicine Hat new parsonage, | senting the Bow Island juniors upon | 
value 87,000; Bow Island new puarson-|the same day at the Lake beat the 
age, Value $1100; Carlstadt new | local junior players by 0-8, 
church, value $1000, The big: progvamme of sports that 
The Rev. M. L. Wright was elected | Grassy Lake had advertised was 
to represent the district on the station } called off on account of the weather, 


Which meets in Calgary this week. 


rate New Post-office. | 
A New Ferry. The vapid growth of the OE | 


jand the big increase in population, has 
Considerable satisfaction was ex-| necessitated the granting by the Do- 
we announced the arrival of timber} facilities throughout the district, and 
for the new ferry at the river north of | Jane Ist will see the first mail leaving 
Bow Island, We are now pleased to Bow Island for Maleb, another new | 
be able to supplement this by adding | post-office creatcd south of here, and | 


the jobr Brive at Row Island every Thigggdavaps | 
We understand that the new ferry | follows: 

will be a considerable improvement Leaves Maleb at 8 a.m, 

upon the old one, and will not only be Arrives at Bow Island 11,24. 

better built but will also be much Leaves Bow Island 13.0, 

larger. Arrives at Maleb 16,24, em 


It will be a great boon to our 
residents north, and one that is sure 
to be very greatly appreciated. 

The delapidated condition of the old 
ferry, together with the great increase 
in traffic over the river, has been the 
chief determining factor in the build- 


Elevator No. 1. 


A gang of inen from Calgary com- 
menced work Thursday morning upon 
ing of the new structure, the foundation of the new 


that is being put up by the Alberta} 


elevator | 


Pacific Klevator Co, in Bow Island. | 


+/9 mae “a 
W IND‘ RIDGE. The spot chosen for its erection is 
f right opposite the water tank upon 


Thursday, May 1 the south side of the track, and is in a 


very convenient position, Its capacity | 
when built will be 30,000 bushels, | 
We have reason to: believe that two | 


ty Monday and Tuesday. 


Miss Clara Page has been spending 


a few days here the guest of Miss lla} more clevators will be evected at this 


point. A representative of a Medicine 


| Mrs, Hicks left here last Wednesday | Hat ¢ r 
| Medicine | Situation here a short time ago, and 


concern was looking over the 


| for hospital 
| Mat, 


treatinent at begs! ‘ | 
‘ a expressed the opinion that his firm 


would more than likely erect one here, 
| Frank Reams and family, A. Page The Taylor Milling Co. of Lethbridge 
and family, fred Nelson and L, Nowak 
| were Sunday visitors at the home of 
Ed, Reams. 


erected a small one last year, but will | 
probably erect a much larger one this, 
.) Lanter paid Bow [sland a COURTLAND HILL. 
visit this week. 

; RR. Sims whilst in Bow Island last 


| 
“The days ave cold and dark and} 
week bought a team of horses. 


dreary, 


wind is never 


| Mr, and Mrs. A, Page gave a delight- It rains, and the 
}ful dance last friday evening in honor weury, 


of the Carlson brothers, who were re- 


Some of our Courtland Hill people } 
cently married. Quite a uumber from spent a very enjoyable day at the 
the neighborhood attended and all re- river Sunday. 
| port a very enjoyable time, ak hires ik, teas athe: Hill shake 
Mr. Beckly is spending a few days] past week with inflammatory vheu- | 
jat Lethbridge thls week, 


| Mis. A, Boles and daughter were|  yqy, C, 1, Bell succeeded in getting | 
thrown from their buggy last week, | qjs house moved on his pre-emption 
theiv herse being frightened by an} Monday. 

automobile, Fortunately, neither was F 
seriously hurt, 


piuitisin, 


Mrs. D, V, Bell and Mr, J. Saggaser 
were suddenly called to Washington 
Mrs, KE, Badgley is expected to ar-| to attend the sick bed of the latter's 
vive here some time this week from | wife, 
Seattle, Wash, 


Mr, Isadall and family visited with 
J. Parker of Bow Island was seen | Mr, Thue’s people last Sunday. 
on the busy streets of Windy Ridge 


; My, Edinund Johnson, nephew of 
this week, 


Mrs, William Harrison, left for Wash- 
The postmaster met with a rather | ington this week, 

serious accident this week by breaking 

his toe on a defective sidewalk, He 

says the town is good for it, 


My, Anderson is breaking fifty acres 
of land for Mr, Fred Hilmoe, 


My, and Mrs, Robt, Reid and Miss 
Alice Johnson of Bow Island were 
A jail is now established at this calling on Mis Ross Sunday evening. 


place. Mr, Nowak has turned his hay SSSESSS SS 
rack upside down, 


Mr, I’, Preskey, we ave glad to say, 
is home again, 


Thompson Bros, and MeDonald, big 
} A farmers’ union was organized |sheep-ranchers away south, contem- 
| here last week and the following offi- plate shearing within a few days. 

vers elected;—K, Reams, president; 
\ HM. Martin, vice-president; H, Nor-] About fifty of Bow Island's citizens 
| dean, teasurer; M, E, Babka, seere-|left on the 24th for various points, 
tary, chiefly Whitla and Grassy Lake, 


SUBSCRIPTION 81.50 A YE Al: 


THE BIGGEST CROP 


That Sunny Southern Alberta has ever seon 
is how vrowing. 


DON’T FORGET 


To order your Binder early or you may not be 
able to get one, owing to the preat number that 
Will be required to harvest this crop. 


BE SURE 


Before buying your machine to inquire inte 
the merits of the 


MASSEY-HARRIS BINDER, 


The machine that has thru years of ceaseless 
aud creditable work climbed to the top, and 
now stands recognised by all as the 


BEST 


Harvesting machine on earth to-day. 


The hundreds of thousands of satisfied users throughout 
the world is its best recommendation to you. 


E. B. LOUCKS, agent. 


Prime 
Meats 


For every Household. 


PIONEER MEAT 


MARKET, 


i 
B. T. Whitney, Propr. 


Farin Lands & Cily Property. 
Brokers, Insurance, ete, 


Money to Loun on Good Seeurity. 


Realty Co. 
zs 


K. M, HOLCRUFT, Bow Ave. 
BOW ISLAND - ALTA 


BUILDERS 


Who figure with us need 
no other figure. 


We have the most complete stock in Bow Island. Bring 
us your estimates and we will convince you that our 
prices are right. No old stock in our goods; all fresh 
from the mills. . We can convince you we have the right 
stock at the right price. 


A SHIPMENT OF 


WILLOW POSTS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, Manager. 


1836 THE BANKOF 1911 


British North Americ 


75 Years in Business. Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000, 


The Advantages of Bank Money Orders 


for transmitting small sums of money are four, ‘They are 
easy to procure—easy to cash—safe—inexpensive. We 
issue them at the following rates : 
$5 or under—3e $10 to $830—10c 
5 to 10 —6e 80to 50—lbe 
These Money Orders are payable at par at any Branch 
of any Chartered Bank in Canada (Yukon Ter. exeepted), in 
the principal cities of the United States and in London, Eng. 

Bow Island Branch - - W. E, HOPKINS, Manager. . 
BURDETT, ALTA,—Sub-branch open every Tuesday and Friday from 10 
ai. tod p.m, Business in conneetion with the Burdett branch nay be tran. 

saeted any business day at the Bow Island branch, 


as 


FOUR PHYSICIANS FAILED 


Mr. George Pulos, a ‘Well Known To- 
baceo Merchant in Brockville, Ont. 
Tells of His Faith in the Merit of 
Catarrhozone, 

‘‘In the fall of 1903,’’ writes Mr. 
Pulos, under date of June 10th, 1910. 
‘*T contracted a very severe cold which 
developed into Catarrh, At that time 
I was living in New York State and 
treated with four different physicians, («I don’t see why they should .pay 
who afforded me no relief. On coming) the teachers,’’ he said, very seriously, 
to Brockville I was advised by a friend | e+ when we children do all the work.’’ 
to try Catarrhozone, 1 bought the dol 
lar ontfit and was gratified by the re 


BRIGHT little Medford lad heard 
» his parents talking about the 
salaries of teachers. 


sults, I was completely cured by Ca- A PARSON was reading the Scrip 
tarrhozone, and have used it since to tures to an old _ sailor. And 
abhort a cold with unfailing results. Solomon, he said, ‘‘had 700 


wives and 300 concubines, ’’ 

‘*Dear, dear!’’ gasped the old salt; 
‘‘what privileges them early Christians 
did have, to be sure, sir.'’ 

. 


It is the grandest medicine in existence, 
and I hope my testimony will be of 
some use to other fellow-sufferers, 


(Signed) George Pulos. 
Refuse a suostitute for Catarrhozone; 
it alone can cure. Sold in 25, 50c. and 
$1.00 sizes by all dealers. 


in the habit of using a note-book 
to assist his memory. In the 


BENEFIT OF HILLS 


One reason why the High Alps in mid 
winter have achieved so marked a popu- 
larity is that they are a certain antidote 
for depression of spirits. It is impos 
sible to feel ‘‘low’’ in mind when you 
are wrestling with ski in burning sun 
shine and deep snow, or to indulge in 
Weltschmerz when you are obliged to 
lace and unlace your skating-boots at 
least some half-dozen times a day. 
These struggles with material difficul 
ties prevent any morbid introspection, 
while the clear atmosphere which ob 
tains five thousand feet above the sea 


worthy doctor attended the funeral as 
chief ‘mourner with due solemnity. At 
the close he was observed to draw out 
a notebook and cross out the words, 
‘*Mem,: Bury father.’’ 
. * . 
q CN are curious husbands. 
SS Once Mrs. Agassiz screamed on 
finding a snake in her shoe in 
the morning. Her husband asked what 
was the matter. 
‘*Why, a little snake has just crawled 
out of my boot.’’ 
‘*Only one? There should have been 


” 
may leave one grasping for breath, but three. q S iaades “ei 
serves to keep the stranger joyful. That He had put them there to keep warm. 
the effect is not permanent, however, is Sor, ae ae 


from the attitude of the na 
tives of high altitudes in Switzerland. 
The babies may giggle they slide 
along on their little ski, or propel them 


EM ae \ EORGE ADE, at the New Theatre 
G anniversary dinner, said of a 
tragedian: ‘The only 
his tragedy that it 


modern 


trouble about is 


selves madly on diminutive toboggans] makes you laugh. His pathos is side 
down the steep snow slopes; but after splitting. It is like the pathos of the 
the age of seven or so the Switzer is a]German poet who made a lover say to 
serious, even morose person, who views] his lost ‘Jove, as he bade her a final 
life with an indifferent and jaundiced | good-by at the railway station: ‘Fare 
, are certainly not his} well, We part forever. But, to make 
I have an idea that] the separation more gradual, I am going 

e flood of winter visi-] py an accommodation train.’ ’’ 

‘visitation’’ from ; a 

oe 1 ae Sok he A® the hospital ambulance dashed 
» excitement at the ar up to the curb and its surgeon 
if strangers from Lon sprang off into the curious crowd 


the patient on the sidewalk partially 
recovered from her fainting fit. 

‘TJ don’t want to go to a hospital,’’ 
when she observed the 
ipproach of the uniformed doctor. “Tn 
be all right in a few moments; I’m 
not going in the ambulance.’’ 

“7 don’t want to go back without 
you if I can help it, madam,’’ rejoin 
ed the physician earnestly. ‘*We ran 
down threé persons to get here without 
delay.’’ 


she declared, 


. 
HARRIS, the grain ex 

pert, was condemning the reei- 

procity idea. ‘‘The United States 
promoters of Canadian reciprocity ex- 
; too much of it,’’ he said. ‘‘They 
expect to gain practically everything 
and to give practically nothing. Well, 
they'll get left—likea,Hi Billings. Hi 
went to a horse sald 
a horse for $18. When 
| horse home he offered it a bueket of 
water, but it wouldn’t drink, After 
that he gave it a feed of corn, but it 
wouldn’t touch that either, ‘By gosh, 
lhe said, ‘you’re the very horse for me 
if you'll only work!’ ’’ 

* 


ee 


ETER L. 


pect 


he got the 


58 


THE 


(EN Farmer Fairweight came to 
London on a flyi visit he 
discovered «many things—that 

‘buses could go without horses, that 
you could walk for a whole hour with- 
out striking a field of an acquaintance, 
and, finally, that you couldn't hit a 
policeman simply because he compels 
you to move out of other people’s way. 
As he was being taken to the station 
he inquired what the policeman intend- 
ed doing with him, 

‘You'll find out soon enough,’’ said 
the policeman grimly, ‘‘Seven days, 
probably.’’ 

Ah, 


‘*Seven days! that’s where I 


CERTAIN medical specialist was/have ye, old bluebottle!’’ chuckled the 


farmer triumphantly, producing the re- 
turn half of his ticket. ‘‘I’ve got to 


course of time his aged father died. The] go back on Monday!’’ 


A* old bachelor had somehow stray- 
ed into a young people’s party, 
and realizing that he could not 
hope, among so many handsome youths, 
to make the heart of a single maiden 
throb, he said to the nearest girl, whose 
conversation had shown somewhat more 
good sense than he had expected: 

‘‘Look about the ballroom, Notice 
that the girls who have removed their 
gloves have well-shaped arms. And— 
ahem! Some have not removed them.’’ 

‘*But neither generalization fits me,’’ 
answered the girl, ‘‘for, you see, I have 
one arm bare and one gloved—what 
would you say about me?’’ 

‘*Walk out and let me look at them,’’ 
said the old bachelor unfeelingly. The 
girl took a few steps out, paused, and 
returned, 

‘*Take the other glove off,’’ 
old bachelor. 


said the 


TREAT FOR SMUT 

The seed of all grains subject to smut 
should be given preventive treatment 
before sowing. This is neither a diffi 
cult not an expensive process, For 
loose smut in oats or stinking smut in 
wheat, the treatment that will give best 
results is the immersion of oats for 
twenty minutes, stirring occasionally, 
in a solution made up of one-half pint 
formalin poured into twenty-one gal- 
lons of water, Sprinkling with this 
solution, if thoroughly done, will also 
accomplish about equally good. results. 
Experiments conducted at the Ontario 
Agricultural College show that in a five- 
year test of immersing oats in this for- 
malin solution, the percentage of smut 
in the crop was zero. A_ five-years’ 
test in sprinkling with the formalin 
solution showed a percentage of one 
per cent, only in one year. During the 
other four years the percentage was 
zero. With this simple treatment there 
is no excuse for smutty grain. Smut 
in a crop reduces the yield, and if it is 
present to any large extent, the quality 
of the grain is seriously affected. At 
the college at Guelph, experiments with 
oats show that there was a difference 


lay and bough} .we.ei bushels per_acre between the 


yield from untreated seed and seed 
treated by immersion in the formalin 
solution. In the former case the yield 
was 60 bushels, and in the latter 68 
bushels per acre. From a dollar and 
cents point of view, therefore, the treat- 
ment of seed for smut is well worth 
while. 


‘W HEY were talking at a rehearsal— 


& the greatest ‘‘producer,’’ the 
| greatest ‘‘character actor,’’ and 
|J. M. Barrie, And the actor averred 
that anything and everything could be 
}expressed facially. : 

Kills Bone Spavin } ‘I can tell it to the audience with 
Rich Valley, AMa, May 20th. 1908 |out speaking,’’ he said. 


‘“Then will you kindly go to the back 


“I hawe used your Spavia Cure for a & 
the said Mr. Barrie quietly, 


long time and would not be without it. stage,’’ 


| of 


Haewe killed a Bome Spavin by its use.” }‘fand exp in your face that you 
OLE CARLSON, have a your r brother who was born 
That tells the whole story, And n Shropshire, but is now staying in a 


pce de ng ag were) +e boarding-house on the south ecoast?’’ 
¢ past 40 years. 8 ee, 

For Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, A N Episcopal missionary, in Woe 
Splint We ing visited one of the outlying 
P Swelliags and | districts in his territory for the 
all Lameness, |purpose of conducting prayer in the 
Kenlail's Spavin Cure cures the |}home of a large family not conspicuous 
troutle—makes the horse sound and for its piety. He made known his in 
well—and saves money for the owner |tentions to the woman of the house, 
because it removes the cause of the land she murmured vaguely’ that 


or as ‘ena | she’a go out and see,’’ She was long 
fer $5. Good Papas Apes ents Firs jin returning and after a tiresome wait 
your deaier for free copy of our book |the missionary went to the door and 
“A Treatise On The Horse" or write us, called with some impatience: 

‘*Aren’t you coming in? Don’t you 


ot 
OR. 8, J. KENDALL CO. Bowbarg Palle, Vi. anything about your souls?’’ 
ouls?’’ yelled the head of the 
family from the orehard, ‘‘ We haven’t 
got time to fool with our souls when the 
swarmin’,’’ 


car 


DANCING TAUGHT 


mail at home Waltz, Two-Step, bees are Ort. Ain 
Three-Step and Gavotte $1.00. Send — : ; 
wr Hist, Success guaranteed or money H E is known as laconic in addition 


to being a mute, as he never 
writes on his little pad more than 
enough to convey his meaning. He is 
a good eribbage player, and one night 
he won a watch and chain from a young 


$81. Osborne Street, Winnipeg 
man. The latter’s father met the mute, 
|The deaf and dumb man produced his 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills , 
ittle pad. On it the irate father wrote: 
EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD | 1 ‘wnierstand you wou Bob's gold 


Presartbed and recommended for women’s afl- | Watch the other night,’ . 

ments, ® scientifically prepared remedy of | lie handed it to the deaf and dumb 
proven worth. The result from their use is |mian, and expected to see him offer to 
q@ick end permanent. For sale at all drag ive up the spoil, Not so, however, In 
eee stead, he took the pad, wrote two words 


efunded, Thousands of testimonials. 
PROF. W. HE. NORMAN 


The Horseman 


The Western Canada Racing Circuit, 
with $70,000 in purse and stakes, opens 
at Calgary July 1 and concludes at Re- 
gina Aug. 11. Calgary offers $8,000 in 
purses at a straight 5 per cent, to enter 
and no deduction from winners. The 
early closing events close on April 15 
with a payment of 1 per cent, Fort 
Garry, Man,, has a meeting June 30 to 
July 3 and offers thirteen early closing 
events, including two $1,000 stakes for 
the 2:13 and 2:19 pacers, These purses 
close April 15 with a payment of 1 per 


cent, The city of Winnipeg offers 
twelve purses, two of $2,000, one of 
$1,500 and five of $1,000 each for its 


meeting and entries will close on April 
15 with a one per cent payment. Bran- 


REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


don, Man,, has its meeting July 24 to 
29, and now offers $1,000 purses which 
close April 15 with the usual 1 per cent. 
Regina finishes the cireuit with a $15,- 
000 card, It has five early events, 
which close April 15. Here is an ex 
ceedingly strong young cireuit with lib- 
eral purses, which should attract good 


lists. 


es 


The grand total of $70,000 in stakes 
and purses is offered by the five associa- 
tions that campose the Western Canada 


Racing Circuit, Starting at Calgary, 
Alta., July 1, the route ineludes two 
we at Winnipeg, Man, (the first 


week’s programme being given by the 
Fort Garry Turf Club); Brandon, Man., 
and Regina, Sadk. The programmes 
bristle with exceptionally good stakes, 
well arranged for the popular classes, 

Calgary’s two for the harness horse 
are mixed events for $600 each for pac- 


e Dye 


carefully on it, and returned it, In- 
|seribed thereon were the words: ‘‘ And 
chain,’’ 


A 


Here's a Hom 


ANYONE 


T Tel-el-Kebir (says E. L, Butcher 
in his volume on Egypt), the first 
Highland regiment that had been 


*. 


Gan Use. seen in Egypt was encamped — apart 

from the rest of the English army. The 

HOME DYEING has {natives took it into their heads that 
always been mere er a4 " . . 

. these were the wives of the English 

iene of 0 Shouts |soldiers left unguarded, The Oriental 


takiag- Net so whew ; : : ; 
|imagination determined that the ch 


|was too good to be missed, and has 


larranged an expedition to carry. off 
ithe women, I have heard that they 
|were very much astonished at the re 
| ception they met, and that they chang 
— ‘ed their minds, and told each other that 


JUST THINK OF iT! 
With DY-O-LA yea can celor either West 


among those incomprehensible 


PISO'S 


ad a 


quickly stops cou 
: ° ee 


counts 


English 


Shilohis Cure 


ers of the 2:40 and 2:18 classes, while 
trotters are given the advantage of 
five seconds in each. Seven stakes are 
opened by the Fort Garry Club, five 
being for pacers, one for trotters and a 


free-for-all, both gaits. These range 
in value from $500 to $1,000. The 
week following will undoubtedly see 


Winnipeg’s most pretentious meeting, 
as all but one of the classes are worth 
$1,000 or more, two being for $2,000 
each, A three-year-old stake, open to 
both gaits, is worth #500 and should 
bring out some high-class youngsters, 
Brandon’s four elasses, all mixed, are 
for $1,000 each, while the concluding 
meeting, at Regina, has five stakes, all 
but one, that for 2:30 trotters, being 
for both gaits. 


Secu 


Cotton, Silk ex Mined Geeds Perfectty |the short petticoat was a robe of honor ian ste: oN sani hae 

the SAN Ly a Ne chance of using the} | and only given to those who had proved It is easier to prevent than it is to 

WRONG Dye for the Geeds you have to colar. 2 Scene : ‘ cure, Inflammation of the lungs is 
|their bravery in fighting. g 


the companion of neglected colds, and 
once it finds a lodgment in the system 
it is diMieult to deal with. Treatment 
with Biekle’y Anti-Consumptive Syrup 
will eradicate the cold and prevent in 
||flammation from setting in. It costs 
little, and is as satisfactory as it is sur 
prising in its results, 


The conditions aro very popular ones, 
and horsemen are assured that plenty 
of class races will later be opened to al 
low all members of stables to start, 
This section fs a delightful one to visit 
and for an early seagon campaign horse 
men will do well td consider its advan 
tages. 
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According to the records ‘of 1910, 
King Hill Stock. Farm has only about 
leads among western breeders of three. 
year-old trotters, Of the ones trained, 
four from this noted breeding establish- 
ment took recotds. No other Western 
farm came anywhere near this and the 
only ones in the county that did beat 
them out were Walnut Hall Farm with 
six and Patchen Wilkes Farm with five. 
King Hill Stock Farm has anly about 
seventy-five mares, while each of the 
Kentucky farms. have over 150 mares, 

* * 

Trainer James Healey, 
paigned the good three-year-old Enara, 
2:19%, by alnut Hall, 2:08%, and 
Leftwich, 2:12, by Moko, last season, 
has just bought for his employer, Mr. 


who cam- 


Murphy, of Milford Mills, Pa., a pair 
of igs three-year-old fillies from 
Charles MeDermott, of Fulton 


N.Y. 
One is Dewbell, by Admiral Dewe yy 
2.04%, dam Union Bell, 2:14, by Beil- 
man, 2:14%, and the other is Florence 
C,, by The Director General, dam 
Grace, by General Wilkes, 2:21%. 
Healey will train and race both fillies 
this season. 
* 
At a recent meeting of the Santa Fe 
Recing Cireuit, which comprises all the 
fairs of the Arkansas Valley and Al. 
buquerque, N.M., it was decided to in- 
crease the purses offered in the circuit 
to $30,000. Clayton, N.M., made appli- 
eation to join the cireuit, which was 
accepted. The meeting was the most 
enthusiastic ever held and all of the 
members were represented, If the Ar- 
kansas Valley and Colorado and New 
Mexico does not have some good racing 
this year it will not be the fault of the 
members of this circuit. They also de- 
cided to put in a class for 3-year-olds 
and under, This cireuit opens Aug. 22 
and closes Oct, 15. 
*. 


* * 


W. W. Wright, proprietor of the 
Quigley Valley Stock Farm, Winamac, 
Ind., owns a yearling colt named Amos 
Whiteriver 53817, by Adstorm, dam 
Robrthia, by Robert McGregor, that 
is a remarkably good gaited trotter and 
a splendid individual, and which prom- 
ises to develop into a very fast trotter. 
Among his other yearlings he has one, 
Jay Exall, by Treenwith, 2:244%, dam 
Lady True, which is the tenth foal for 
his dam, and he is a pacing wonder, All 
of her colts are extremely fast, but this 
ene promises to be something out of 
the ordinary. Mr. Wright has a num- 
ber of prospects which he believes will 
show up very fast as soon as the train- 
ing season is a little advanced, 


CATGUT FROM SILKWORMS 


Probably but a small percentage of 
the fishermen who use flies strung with 
fine translucent ‘‘Catgut’’ are aware 
that the almost unbreakable substance 
that holds the hooks against the fiercest 
struggles of the struck fish comes from 
silkworms. The principle centre of the 
manufacture of this kind of. catgut is 
the island of Procida, in thé Bav of 
Naples, but most of the silkworms em- 
ployed are raised near Torre Annun 
ziata, at the foot of Vesuvius. The 
caterpillars are killed just as they are 
about to begin the spinning of cocoons: 
the silk glands are removed and sub 
jected to a process of pickling, which 
is a secret of the trade, and afterwards 
the threads are carefully drawn out by 
skilled workers, mostly women. The 
length of the thread varies from a foot 
to nearly twenty inches. 


CIVIC GOVERNMENT BY COMMIS. 
SION 


What is declared by experts to be 
the most advanced practical plan of 
municipal government by commission in 
America is now in operation in Spo 
kane, Five commissioners, chosen from 
among 92 candidates at a special elec- 
tion on March 7, when women exercised 
the right of ballot for the first time in 
the history of the city were formally 
inducted into office on March 14, re- 
tiring Mayor Nelson 8, Pratt and ten 
councilmen, The commission has been 
organized as follows: Mayor and com 
missioner of public affairs, William J. 
Hindley, formerly pastor of Pilgrim 
Congregational church; vice-chairman 
and commissioner of finance, Robert 
Fairley, formerly city comptroller; com 
missioner of public utilities, Charles M. 
Fassett, formerly president of the Spo 
kane chamber of commerce; commis 
sioner of publie works, David C. Coates, 
printer, former lieutenantlgovernor of 
Colorado; commissioner of publie safe 
ty, Zora E, E. Hayden, retired lum- 
ber mill operator and capitalist. The 
first three were elected for terms of 
five years, the last named for three 
years, The salary is $5,000 a year, the 
bond of each being fixed at $25,000. 

The commissioner of public affairs 
appoints and supervises the city en 
gineer, corporation counsel and inspec 
tor of weights and measures; the com 
missioner of finance controls the books 
and offices of the city treasurer and au 
ditor; the commissioner of publie utili 
ties has charge of the city water works 
and power plant, street railway, tele 
phone and allied affairs; the commis 
sioner of publie works has supervision 
of streets, pavements and sewers, and 
the commissioner of public safety con 
trols the police and firemen, The com- 
missioners also look after th eramifica 
tions of their various duties and may 
change and alter these by agreement. 

Three civil service commissioners, to 
be appointed to serve without pay, de- 
mand the merit system, examinations, 
probations, investigations and removals 
on charges. ‘The purpose is to make per 
manent all municipal appointments call- 
ing for special fitness, so that a faith 
ful publie official may plan a career and 
fit himself accordingly, without fear of 
displacement by disfavor. 

Rocther feature of the charter is 
the provision for publicity, All the 
meetings are open to the public, and all 
ordinances and other notices must be 
published in the Official Gazette, which 
is distributed free of charge, The 
mayor has no veto power, 

The charter provides for the initiative 
and the referendum and the reeall, Fif 
teen per cent, of the vote is required 


TT, 


No surgical operation is necessary 
in removing corns if Holloway’s Corn 
Cure be. used, 


to recall any commissioner who has HER SKIN WAS YELLOW 

besh remiss or unsatisfactory in ‘his : toy ase ; 

a. ; ~ | 41 bat only to ey . Hamiiten 's 
The system of voting for the commis- their Mer 


Pills to appreciate ae writes 
sionors is ingenious. Twenty-fiye @lec-} Miss Annie M, Bryee, of Woodstock. 
tors may nominate a candidate by tak-|‘'My System was out of order, My 


blood was weak ati am T bed a 
nasty murky complexion, y skim was 
hard and dry. , he gg box ef Dr. 
Hamilton’s Pills made a  eomplote 
change. T felt better at once, Healthy 
color came into my face, In sbout 
three weeks I was cured. Dr, Fiamil- 
ton’s Pills effect an easy cure. Try 
these good pills, 25c, per box, or five 
boxes for #1,00 at all dealers, : 
———$— TT 


tive and administrative branokew, in 
formally appointed a committee of busi: 
ness men to prepare a charter under 
the commission form. The draft was 
presented to the city counoil three 
months afterwards, but the ten repre- 
sentatives paid little or no attention 
to it. 

A petition, signed by more than 3@ 


ing’an oath that he is qualified and 8 
desirable man and that they desire to 
vote for him. 

The ballot contains. the names. of all 
the candidates in alphabetical order, fol- 
lowed by spaces marked for first, see: 
ond and third choice. The voters mark 
15 crosses on the ballot, voting for five 
Men as first choice, five others as see- 
ond choiee . and five as third choice. 
However, they may vote for third 
choice the entire list after eliminating 
first and second choice. 

The majority of all votes cast elects 
on the first choice. Then the votes for 
the cundidates, who are unsuccessful in 
the first choice column and are in the 
second choice column, are counted to 
select the rest. If five candidates hav- 
ing a majority of first and second be pred 
votes ure not elected, the votes of the 
third choice ure counted with the strag-|Per cent. of the voters, was thom sab- 
glers of the other two and the third mitted to the council. This —_ the 
choice selections fill out the five, The appointment of fifteen free-holders te 
third choice men are eleeted by a sim- formulate a charter. The council grant. 
ple majority. ed the request aye some delay and 

The Spokane plan varies from all eight business, men) Hye rep Mord 


: of union labor and two 1 ‘ore wore 
others by making the contest a free- selocted. This committee pit Hea in 


for-all and not designating the office); 

sought. There were 97 candiadtes at ta rhaed paged Brg os ten Caren 
the beginning of the recent campaign. States and auhaainved ite work te the 
Three deelined to make the race, and le. who adopted it by an ever. 
two withdrew just before the election, ecimin vote ae. an ke a ea Deo 
It provides that candidates must not} oihoer rd 1910. ‘ ‘ 

spend more than $250 during the cam- Proceedings ‘for injunction were in 
paign, also making — it compulsory to stituted in the Spokane county 
submit an itemized statement of ex- ior court afterward. The people wn 
penditures, and no paid workers, car- wuatained, biit that. aid not eleae the 
riages or other conveyances are permit- Held. An appeal Was. kei We te 
POungns Grane May supreme court of Washington, the six 
judges of which handed down & jeint 
opinion, upholding the legality of the 


charter election, 


. Party lines are absolutely obliterated 

and personalities are eliminated. The 
candidate must take an oath that he 
represents no political party in the 
election nor any special interests. 


WEIGHTING A HORSE'S FRET 


The discovery of the facet that the 
speed of many trotting horses may be 
improved by weighting their forefeet 
was made in a rather peculiar way. 
About thirty-five years ago, Mdward 
Butler, afterward a well-known and 
wealthy Democrat politician ef St. 
Louis, Mo., was but a struggling yeung 
journeyman blacksmith, Hie waa at 
that time in the employ of a maa who 
was the owner of several tretters in 
the interior of New York State, ‘Phe 
horseman had entered one of his herses 
in a race which was about to be rum, 
and on the morning of the day ef the 
race had exercised the trotter em the 
track. When the horse was taken baek 
to the stable it was found that he had 


Spokane did not win its new govern 
ment without a series of stubbornly 
fought battles. Late last fall Mayor 
Pratt, Democrat, working with a Re- 
publican council, composed of legisla- 


CURED THE WIFE 
AND HUSBAND T00 


GREAT WORK DONE BY DODD'S 
KIDNEY PILLS IN ONE 
QUEBEC FAMILY 


Thomas Lauriault had Kidney Disease 
and His Wife Bright’s Disease, and 


Dodd’s Kidney Pills Made Them) lost a shoe from one of his forefeet. 
Both Well. Young Butler was in a dilemma, as 
Lac Cayamont, Que, (Special).—|he had no stock of shoes on hand, and 


There is a world interest in the simple 
story of Madame Thomas Lauriault of 
this place. In her own words, it as 
follows: 

‘‘Dodd’s Kidney Pills cured my hus 
band of Kidney Disease and myself of 
Bright’s Disease. We recommend 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills to all who suffer 
from Kidney or Bright's Disease.’’ 

This splendid example of 


the nearest place where he might get 
a shoe was a wagon shop three mailes 
away. On arriving there he found there 
was only one shoe to be had, 80 om went 
the big shoe. 

The horses got away pretty well to 
gether, but it >was noticed that the 
trotter with the big shoe would throw 
his newly shod foot much farther for 
ward than he would the other, and hie 
grand Dodd’s Kidney Pills speed seemed much increased. At any 
doing among the plain people of Can-|rate he won the race. he owner had 
Thal ane Heese is the couinone AHOTHeY Neivy shoe put on his other 
of all ailments among those who have|foot after the rage, and when givem 8 
to work hard, because the kidneys are|trial it was found that his strides were 

much longer and his time much faster, 


the first part of the body to feel the 
wear and tear of heavy work. so that ever since weighting has been 


is 


the 
are 


is a 


work 


When the kidneys go wrong the|in common practice. 
blood goes wrong, and the whole body 
goes wrong. Bright’s Disease, Dropsy, 
Diabetes’ and Bright’s Disease are the @ ps 
usual results, Dodd’s Kidney Pills wy, P} Ure 
cure these by simply curing the kid-|' jiicuy stops coudhe, cures vette, heals 
neys. ‘he throat and luads . 25 ce 


Sores forge in 


CANAWELLA 


COLT DISTEMPER 


an be handled very easily. The sick are cured, and aM ethere 
in same stable, no matter how ‘‘exposed,’’ kept from having 
the disease, by using SPOHN'S LIQUID DISTEMPER OUR. 
Give on the tongue or in feed. Acts on the blood and expels 

of all forms of distemper. Best remedy ever krown 
for res in foal. 50c. anid $1 a bottle; $6 and $11 daezen, ef 
dru s and harness dealers. Our free Booklet gives every: 
thing. Largest selling horse remedy in existence-—-15 years 
Distributors——-ALL WHOLESALE DRKUGGISTS, 


germs 


(a MATHIEU’S SYRUP 


of Tar and Cod Liver Oil 


This famous remedy is made of two eurative agewts of 
proved efficaey in diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Beech Tar directly relieves a cough or celd, and at 
once begins to heal the delicate passages; Cod Liver 
Oil strengthens and builds up the system. These two im- 
edients are scientifically eombined in the pleasant taet- 
g Mathieu’s Syrup, 
Mathieu’s Syru 
toms of disease, 
relieves—it cures, 
When feverish take Mathieu’s Nervine Powders as 
we) 80 the Syrup—25 cente a pnaekage, containing 18 
powders, 


J, L, MATHTEU CO., Proprietors, ROOKE, QUE. 
Western Distribu' 


FOLEY BROS., LARSON & OO, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver and Saskatoon 


does net merely suppress the 
removes their cause. It ned en 
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Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wali Plaster 


Manufactured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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Mole Warfare---A Tale of the 
Manchurian War 


A volume of short stories has just 
been published with the strange name— 
évidenty a pseudonym—of Ole Luke 
Oie on the title page as author. The 
volume is entitled ‘‘The Green Curve 
and Other Stories.’’ The tales, eleven 
in number, were written originally for 
the entertainment of soldiers, and most 
of them have appeared from time to 
time in Blackwoods, The one that fol 
lows has been slightly abridgged by us. 

At last, after days of work, the ex 
éeavation has been done, The actual 
tunnel—the mine-gallery—is but a. re 
plica, life-size, of the mine-chart kept 
with such precautions and jealous care 
by the Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, 
in his little straw shanty down in the 
lodgement whence the gallery started. 
This chart is plotted out on a large 
seale parchment map of the fort in 
frent, dog’s-eared and dirty because it 
was made by a Japanese engineer offi 
eer when working, before the war, as a 
coolie on this very defence work. 

Degree for degree, foot for foot, with 
the help of theodolite, level and plumb 
bob, has the gallery followed its mina- 
ture prototype on the greasy parchment, 
If plumb-bob and measure, level and 
theodolite, have not lied, the desired 
point underneath the main parapet of 
Fort - shan has now been reached, 

The chambers excavated at right an- 
gles, to contain the explosive, were cut 
as soon as the main gallery was esti 
mated to have crossed below the deep 
ditch and to be well beneath the great 
parapet of the fort, the object to be 
blown up. 


Into these chambers tons and tons of 
dynamite have been carefully carried 
and closely packed, The men who 
stood for hours along the gallery pass 
ing the cases from one t other like 
water-buckets at a fire have now troop 
ed out. The means of firing the charge 
have been put into position and con 


nected, The charge is sealed up by the 
mass of frock, shale and earth which 
has been placed for some fifty yards 
back in the gallery as ‘‘tamping.’’ The 
ecaseless scurry to and fro of the min 


ing trucks—those little trueks whieh 
have run forwards empty and back 
again full. their badly greased wheels 


eften shrieking a horror-struck protest 
at their task—has ended and the mole 
like miners have come up from under 
ground, 

As usual, no chances have been taken, 
As far as possible, the means of firing 
the charge have in every case been du 
plicated. First, there is electricity. 
For this there are two entirely separate 
eircuits, each connected to its own set 
ef detonators in the charge and, to pre- 
vent possible damage from clumsy foot 
or falling stone, (the wires have been 
earried in split bamboos along the gal- 
lery. The circuits have been tested 
several times and each time the little 
kick of the galvanometer-needle has 
shown that there was no break in the 
fine, Besides the electricity there is 
the ordinary fuse, also in duplicate, 
Each is made up of three different links 
im the chain of ignition; the detonators 
in the charge, the length of iastantan- 
eous-fuse from them to a point some 
yards outside the tamping, and, lastly, 
the short piece of slow-burning safety- 
fuse, joined on in order to allow time 
for escape to the person igniting the 


charge. 


Far away, at varying distances, are 
the guns, every one already laid on the 
doomed fort. Some will fire direct, 
others from behind hills, whence the 
target cannot be seen; but as soon as 
the smoke of the explosion shoots up 
and spreads mushroom-like into the sky, 
all will concentrate their fire on this 
work. Under cover of this squall of 
bursting steel and shrapnel bullets will 
the assualting columns storm the breach. 
The stormoers are now crouching under 
eover in the lodgements and parallels 
elosest to the work, 

All is ready, but not a moment too 
soon, for have not the listeners, lying 
prove in their branch listening-galleries, 


heard coming from somewhere in the} 
womb of Mother Earth the strokes of | 
the Russians countermining? Has not 


the pebble placed on the many-colored 
eaptured Russian 
same vibrations? Hard it is to locate 
harder still to estimate their distance 
but without doubt the Russians are 
worknig, working near at hand too. 
Down the hillside is the lodgement, 
that hole which looks like a distorted 
voleanie crater, Such, in fact, it is, 
being the result of exploding a few 
smal] mines, so placed that their result 


ing craters intersect and by overlapping | 


form one elongated pit, a broad and 
very deep trench, 
by the explosions has formed a parapet 
all round as it fell back. It was when 
the attackers found that they could ad- 
vance no closer over the open that this 
pit was made. 
up to its position—this was the com 
mencement of the mole’s work—and 
the mines exploded. At once, even while 
the sky was still raining rocks and elods 
of earth, the sappers and infantry ad 
vanced with a cat-like rush from the 
parallel behind and seized this point of 
vantage. Without delay they started 


with pick and shovel to improve on the| hoarse ¢ 


work of the explosives. Cat-like, too, 
with tooth and nail have they hung 
on to their newly won position against 
al] counter-attacks. In vain have the 
desperate Russians surpassed  them- 
selves in their nightly attempts to try 
and turn them out with bayonet, bomb 
or bullet. A foothold once established, 
the men of Nippon have hung on to the 
spot, steadily strengthening it the 
while, 

From this lodgement was started the 
gallery for the great mine that is just 
about to be exploded to give them a 
road into the ata cova and it is here 
that all interest is now centred. 

Down at the bottom of the hollow is 
a small group intently watching. At the 
telephone in the straw shanty kneels 
the operator, Over the top of the 
parapet, above which bullets and shells 
sing their way, peers the Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Close by, in charge. of a 
heavily built sergeant, lies a curious 
innocent-looking like box with a handle, 
it is the dynamo-exploder. Near it two 
men are standing, sach holding one end 
of an electric wire in either hand. The 
ends of these wires, where the metal] 
protrudes from ite black insulation, are 

soraped bright. 


drum danced to the} 


The soil vomited up| 


A tunnel had been made | 


The telephone orderly speaks. The 
Colonel gives an order, Quickly and 
silently the twa ends of wire held by 
one man are placed in the clamps of the 
dynamo, which are screwed down to 
grip them, The moment is fateful and 
dead silenee reigns among the little 
group, whose drawn and dirty faces 
wear if possible a more anxious ex 
pression than usual. The orderly speaks 
again, The Colonel turns to the ser- 
geant—‘‘lire!’’ 

The latter throws his whole weight on 
the bandle, forcing it down with a pur- 
ring rattle, while all cower down, hold- 
ing their breath, 

Nothing happens. 

Again—once more is the handle jerk- 
ed up and forced down, Nothing hap 
pens! The man holding the second cir 
cuit steps forward and the exploder is 
quickly connected with it. Once, twice, 
three times does the handle rattle as it 
is foreed down, by two men now. 

Again—nothing! 

‘*Who connected this charge?’’ 

Captain Yamtaogo of the Imperial 
Japanese Engineers steps forward and 
}salutes—a small, thin man, so coated 
with dried sweat and earth that he 
}might again be well taken for a coolie. 
|He is responsible; he was in charge; 
but he happens to be the one chosen 
among many volunteers to go down and 
ligth the fuse, if necessary, and to go 
}down and relight it should it not act 
| the first time. The matter of the fail 
ure of the electricity can wait till later, 

A word, and he turns round, picks up a 
small portable electric lamp, which he 
straps round his forehead, and slings a 
thick coil of safety-fuse over his should 
er, A salute, and he has gone down the 
| gallery, picking his way carefully. 
| A& he strides along, his thoughts run 
}over the possible causes of failure. He 
}ponders over a dull boom which he 
fancied he had heard proceed from the 
direction of the tunnel some five mind 
tes ago, just before they connected with 
}thée dynamo, No one else had noticed 
it, apparently, amid the storm of noise, 
|e had decided that his ears must be 
|playing him tricks, for he had done 
j}much underground listening 
}but now 
| this sound, 


the left side of the gallery and the top 
have apparently fallen in. It is in a 
soft portion of the tunnel lined with 
timbers, which are splintered and lying 


about. He hastily searches the side 
walls for a gauge mark showing the 


distance from the mouth. He finds 
one; he is twenty yards short of the 
tamping, and therefore the pile of soil 
and rock is just over the ends of the 
safety-fuse. Whilst standing there he 
hears strokes and voices—voices close 
to him. He half draws his sword. 

This explains the failure. His ears 
were right. The enemy have driven 
forward a tube and exploded a small 
counter-mine, smashing in the side of 
the gallery. Well, they seem to have 
succeeded in spoiling the attacker’s 
plan, for the present at any rate. It 
will be impossible to dig these tons of 
earth off the fuzes under some hours; 
the gallery is completely blocked. But 
stay—is it? He sees a small patch of 
darkness on the right-hand top corner 
of the mound. Scrambling up, he digs 
with his hands and finds a mere crust 
of earth. Behind this the opening is 
just large enough to crawl through. He 
wriggles along on his belly between the 
jearth and the roof for some ten yards, 
|then the mound sJopes away and he 
| stumbles down on to the floor again in 
|the small space between the obstrue 
} tion and the tamping at the end of the 
jtunnel, He darts to the side of the tun 
}ne] and picks up two red ropes, These 
jare the instantaneous-fuses. 


Captain Yamatogo knows all that is 
to b eknown about fuses. He knows 
well that to light the instantaneous 
means death, as the flame would flash 
straight down to the charge before he 
could move. Not wanting to die use 
lessly, he heaves at the fuses to try and 
pull them and the pieces of safety-fuse 
joined to their ends from under the 
load of earth. He pulls, but they do 
ot yield; dropping them, he whips out 
his knife. He will eut the instantane 
ous and splice onto it a longish piece 
}of safety, long enough to allow him to 
|get back over the obstruction after 
jlighting. Two minutes will do it. 

| At that moment he again bears a 
| voice, still closer than before. There 
jis no time to lose, not even two min- 
utes; the words are Russian. Quickly 
|he makes up his mind, but, his resolve 
jtaken, he proceeds calmly, ‘Taking out 
a little Japanese flag, ne stieks it into 
jthe earth beside him, squats down on 
|his heels, peels the end of the cut fuse 
jand takes out a cigarette. As he does 


|this, he cannot help recalling with a 
|grim smile that it must be just above 
where he now squats that he was kicked 
| when working as a coolie, by a Russian 
officer. Then he thinks of his wife at 
|home near Osaka, and of his two merry 
jeyed little boys. 

| He lights the cigarette and takes a 
jlong pull. Expelling the smoke with a 
ry of Banzai, he presses the end 
of the fuse hard on to the glowing 
cigarette end, There is a hiss and a jet 
of sparks, 


TRAGEDIES OF SUPERSTITION 


How long is it since the pas- 
time of burning 2witehes was aban- 
doned? Many years, isn’t it? On the 
British Columbia coast, however, there 
are still occasional tragedies of super- 
stition, At Prince Rupert I found 
Daniel Wateboo, a poor old Indian, sit- 
ting on the edge of a canoe, an old 
man with a faee like wrinkled leather, 
overtanned, clad in the cast-off clothing 
of a settler, Ho come from the 
home village to see the Great White 
Chief, 

To look at the consumptive old man 
one would scarcely credit him with 
witcheraft, much less with putting a 
tribe in spasms of fear—but if you ask 
the Kitkatlahs they will tell you that 
Daniel Wateboo was a devil. As a 
matter of fact, all that the old man 
did wae to fall in love with an Indian 
woman, The thing occurred a few 
years ago, Daniel pressed his suit with 
all the vigor of & young man, but the 
object of hie quest did not reciprocate 


his ardor, 
; man is said to have practised witch- 


recently; 
his thoughts again revert to} 


After walking for some two minutes, | 
he almost stumbles into an obstruction; | 


d to influence her the old 


craft, 

G, W. Morrow, of Prince Rupert, was 
ut at Port HNssington at the 
time, and he knows the story, It seems 
that Wateboo was seen by the tribes- 
men in his canoe, ‘‘peering into his 
death-box and muttering incantations,’ 
To go out on the face of the waters 
and ehant is the favorite method of 
the hamatsu or sorcerer, The girl was 
one of those who saw Wateboo ‘‘mak- 
ing magie,’’ and she complained to the 
tribal council that she was being be- 
witehed, The old man was prosperous 
then, and the council was only tob giad 
to have an excuse to seize him, ‘The 
councilors thought judicious handling 
might induce him to pay a few dollars 
for his release. He was seized, bound, 
and thrown into a hut, where for five 
days he lay on the hard pan and was 
given little food, Daily the councilors 
visited him and called upon him to con- 
fess, They could get no confession and 
Wateboo was hustled out and dragged 
to the beach where he was tied to a 
stake placed at the low-water mark, 
one of the councillors took a rifle and 
they sat near to watch the waters flood 
in and drown the sorcerer, 

An Indian girl who saw the prepara- 
tions hurried off in a canoe to the set- 
tlement at Port Essington, Indian 
Agent Morrow, Magistrate Ford, and 
some constables hurried to the scene, 
They.found Wateboo with the tide surg- 
ing about his waist, writhing in efforts 
to free himself, and the councilors 
were arrested, taken to Port Essington, 
tried, convicted, and fined from $30 
to $100. Even Wateboo did not eseape 
the white man’s justice. He was charg- 
ed with being a soreerer, and admitted 
that he had laid claim to being a wiz- 
ard, his claim being more in the nature 
of a bluff to induce the girl to marry 
him, He was fined $75 and bound over 
not to practice witchcraft for ten years. 

A few days afterward Wateboo~ was 
seen in his canoe off the village, and 
ine of the councillors took a rifle and 
wounded him. He was taken’to the Port 
Essington hospital for treatment, and 
when he recovered he kept away from 
jthe village. He has also abandoned 
the pretensions of being a medicine 
jman. He is now a fisherman, 
| **Do the Indians still believe in 
|witeh-eraft?’’ Il asked a missionary 
jfrom the Skeena Valley. 

‘‘ Every village has its medicine man, 
its tribal sorcerer,’’ he replied, 

On the river steamer Skeena IT met a 
number of miners and traders from 
Hazelton and heard more of these tra- 
gedies of superstition among the north- 
ern Indians, These Indians are much 
more enlightened than the Kwaukiutl 
of the south, the natives who still erush 


Indian a 


the fir trees at the 
Indians of the Skeena have risen to pa- 
tent leather shoes, and their belles af- 
fect parasols and silk shirt-waists, al- 
beit of striking colors. -Yet they fear 
witchcraft. Following death in some of 
the river tribes there has been murder, 
The father has reported to the tribal 
leaders that the dead son or daughter 
was bewitched, and often‘an innocent 
young man has been named as the sor- 
cerer who cast the evil spell. 

An indian woman lay near to death in 
her home at the Tahltan village near 
Hazelton a few snows ago, and the wise 
men of the Tahltans decided that she 
had been bewitched. The tribes are 
usually divided into clans, and the 
sick woman was of the wolf-clan, and a 
wolf witch-doctor was called. He came 
dressed in wolf-skins, waering a wood- 
en mask typifying a wolf’s head, and 
for two hours he danced about the 
couch of the dying woman, occasionally 
howling like a wolf and making threat- 
ening gestures which were thought to 
be necessary to drive out the” witeh 
which had, it was believed, taken pos- 
session of the woman’s body. The 
witch did not show itself, and the wo- 
man became worse. The medicine man 
told the relatives that she had been be- 
witched and that he would ascertain 
who had bewitched her. With a final 
howl the sorcerer dashed out of the hut 
and sprang upon a young lad, the only 
son of an old widow woman of the 
tribe. The boy was dragged to the 
couch of the sick woman, who admitted 
that she was bewitched, and while the 
Indians erowded into the hut, she point- 
ed out the boy as the one who had be- 
witched her, Then she died. 

What more evidence was needed? 

In vain the mother wept and pleaded; 
vainly the boy cried and repeated again 
and again that he was not a wizard and 
would not know how to make magie, 
What could they do against the death- 
bed confession of the woman that she 
had been bewitched? What could they 
say against the death-bed accusation of 
the bewitched klootechman? From this 
court there was no appeal. While a 
mother wept and pleaded an Indian boy 
was strangled to death, another victim 
of superstition. 

Bullock-Webster of the Provincial 
Police saved one Indian boy from the 
superstitious tribesmen, who had ap- 
pointed one of their number as his exe- 
cutioner, This brave, brought before 
the officer at Telegraph Creek, deposed: 

‘*My name is Lolli; am a Tahltan In- 
dian; I was deelared for hunting at 
which Joe Cullihan was to be disem- 
boweled by me and his body sunk in 
Stikine River, for having bewitched a 
girl of our tribe. I believe in witch- 
craft, My tribe has always believed 
in witeheraft and has executed witches, 
I do not know it is wrong. I believe it 
is right,’’ 

An Indian girl had died in Lolli’s vil- 
lage, and before her death she had eried 
out that witches were deseroying her 
and that Joe Cullihan, an orphan boy, 
twelve years of age, from one of the 
coast tribes, had bewitched her. Joe, 
of course, denied the story; but the 
girl had accused him in her ante-mortem 
statement, and no further evidence 
was needed, Joe was tied up by his 
thumbs waile arrangements were made 
regarding his disposal, Lolli was ap- 
ointed as executioner, and prepara- 
ions were begun for the killing of the 
wizard, ueanwhile, Bullock-Webster 
was informed, and his officers hurried to 
the village and reseued Joe. Lolli es- 
eaped, but was later brought in by In- 
dians for a reward. 

Joe, the supposed wizatd, recently 

uated from the Indian sehool at 

etlakatlah, where he was placed fol- 
lowing the intervention of Rey, B, Ap- 
plevass, a missionary, 

t Albert Bay, where the Kwaukiutls 
live in a picturesque cluster of un- 
plumbed illahees on the shingle of a 
pretty bay, a people more backward 
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the bodies of their dead into little boxes) disease as 


and perch them high in the branches of | 
water’s edge; these} 


than the nortnern tribesmen, I 
a stronger belief in witchcraft 
was to found anywhere else on the 
northern British Columbia coast. In the 
villages from Cape Mudge to Port Ru- 
pert the brown men fear each other, 
and take the greatest pains to prevent 
any other member of the tribe from ob- 
taining their clothing, It is believed 
that one who can obtain possession of 
soiled clothing or of some part of the 
hair, nails, ete., of a person, is able to 
kill the owner of these parts by witeh- 
craft, It is considered that the plac. 
ing of the clothing of an enemy in a cof- 
fin would surely bring about his death, 

L asked old Tsakwettie of the Denek- 
daws how the witch-doctor bewitched 
the people. He said: ‘* First you must 
get some soiled clothing of the man who 
is to be bewitched, hen get a thigh- 
bone from an old grave. The bone is 
split and some clothing is foreed into 
the cavity. Then tie the bone up with 
sinews taken from a corpse and cover 
the whole thing with gum from a spruce 
tree, To make good medicine four 
bundles of this kind must be secured 
and feces ina box. Bury the box deep 
and light a fire over it. Then the owner 
of that clothing “bap take will fall sick; 
and the hotter the fire the greater will 
be his pain, Finally, when the box is 
hot, he must die. Only one way can 
he escape. If his friends find the box 
before it burns and take out the pieces 
of clothing from the bones, then he 
will get well,’’ 


THE LATEST EXPERIMENTS WITH 
RADIUM AS A CURE FOR CANCER 


A demonstration of the effect® of 
radium on cancer proved the feature of 
the proceedings of the British Medical 
Association at a recent meeting in Lon- 
don, where the distinguished Doctor 
Louis Wickham, of Paris—one of the 
world’s highest authorities on radium 
therapy—dealt with the subject ex- 
haustively, The curative influence of 
radium upon cancer has been hotly dis- 
puted, but in the light of Doctor Wick- 
ham’s revelation the medical profession 
must revise all its ideas on the subject, 
according to medical press comment 
abroad. The points chiefly engaging 
expert attention just now are thus set 
forth in the London Lancet: 

Can radium really cure any form of 
eancer? 

If so, how does its curative influence 
actually affeet the tissues concerned? 

Can radium cure large cancers and 
internal cancers? 

The first query has been answered in 
the affirmative by some experts, but 
there are still numbers of medical men 
who find great difficulty in believing 
that a tiny particle of radium can real- 
ly destroy so deadly and firmly rooted 
cancer, Nevertheless, 
those professional men who heard gQDoc- 
tor Louis Wickham’s lecture and who 
saw the beautiful specimens and photo 
graphs he exhibited can no longer doubt, 
says the London Medical Journal, that 
under certain favorable conditions ra- 
dium can most certainly cure cancer. 
The chief necessary conditians are that 
the growth be accessible and that it 
shall be small and localized. The larger 
the growth the more limited will be the 
beneficial effects of the applications of 
radium. Hence every effort should be 
directed to detect such growths in the 
earliest stages possible. To quote from 
the columns from our contemporary: 

‘‘Under these circumstances, it na- 
turally follows that the best results 
that have been obtained by the radium 
treatment in cancer have been where 
the disease has attacked exposed parts, 
such as the skin of the face and hands; 
also cancer of the tongue, which is, of 
course, readily accessible. Cancer of 
such parts can be detected from its very 
earliest stages, and owing to the facility 
with which radium ean be applied to 
them gives the best chance of a eure by 
its effects, 

‘‘To understand how radium destroys 
cancerous growths it is first of all neces- 
sary to have some ideauof the constitu 
tion of such tumors. When examined 
under a microscope of high magnifying 
power, cancers in general are found to 
consist of myriads of tiny ‘cells,’ more 
or less globular in shape, which are in 
an active state of multiplication; and 
it is the remarkable rapidity of multi- 
plication which characterizes these 
‘cells’’ that leads to the formation of 
a ‘growth’ or ‘tumor.’ No drug we 
know of has the slightest effect on ac- 
tive cancer cells, and nothing short of 
actually burning them up with a red- 
hot cautery or strong chemicals was 
known to destroy them until the X-rays 
were discovered; besides the X-rays and 
caustics, radium is the only other sub- 
stance we possess that has the property 
of being able to destroy cancer cells, 

‘This it appears to do in part by 
stimulating the healthy tissues in 
which a cancer is growing to such an 
extent that they are able to gain the 
upper hand; when radium is applied to 
a cancer the normal ‘cells’ seem to be- 
come imbued with new life, and the 
invading eancer-cells no longer have it 
all their own way. At the same time 
the radio-active influence has a directly 
destructive effect on the latter.’’. 


ECCENTRIC SNOWFALLS 


Miracles happen so often that we do 
not notice them. But The Observer, 
true to its name, records some interest- 
ing observations on a reeent phenom- 
enon: 

“Tf it were not that a newspaper 
lives for today, and neither for yes- 
terday nor tomorrow, a common ocenr- 
rence like a fall of black snow would 
hardly have been worth recording. The 
have had one in the lower Emmen val- 
ley, above the Lake of Brienz, where 
the snow is said to have been as black 
as if it had Jain in a eity for a weok. 
We can match the portent ourselves, 
Some years ago there was a fall of 
‘hlood-rain’ in Cambden square, due to 
the presence of swarms of a. minute 
moving water-plant, known us ‘Sphoen- 
ella pluvialis.’” An organism closely al- 
lied to it ives the color to red snow, 
which has been known to fall at Car- 
mola, in rage in Italy, in the Ty- 
rol, and within the Arctic circle, Sand 
also causes red snow; at least Professor 
Saleher was of opinion that the phen- 
omenon in the south of Europe was due 
to the sand of the Saraha carried 
across the Mediterranean by the sir- 
oceo,’ 


those watching, great Fusiyama 
itabe seems to erupt skywards ‘ean the 
Fort of ——-than. Within two minutes 
the men of his company are running 
and gambling bigs mys what was 
once Captain Yama of the Imperial 
Engineers, oa ‘ 


Miss Agnes Laut, in a recent article 
in The Globe advocating the establish- 
ment of a national library for Canada, 
called attention to the imperfeet condi- 
tion of our national records, She ven- 
tured to say that there are more ma- 
terials for every part of Canadian his- 
tory (including Quebec) to be found in 
the libraries and archives of the United 
States than there are to be found in 
Canada itself; and, although perhaps 
‘Miss Laut in what she said did not do 
sufficient justice to the splendid’ work 
being carried on at present by the Ar- 
chives Department at Ottawa, no one 
who is familiar with the facts will ques- 
tion the truth of her statement, If an 
inventory were taken of the original 
materials that exist for Canadian his- 
tory, most people would be shocked to 
find what inroads had been made on 
them by time and neglect. Gaps exist 
which may never be bridged over; and 
truth is in many eases drowned at the 
bottom of the well. 

In the first place, Canadian history 
has suffered vrey severely from fire. It 
is now almost certain that the of- 
ficial records of the colony of New 
France up to 1663, the Registers de 
l’Ancien Conseil (Registers of the Old 
Council), which would have thrown a 
flood of light on the early history of 
Canada had they been preserved, were 
destroyed in the fire which consumed 
the Intendant’s palace at Quebee in 
1713, At least, the most diligent 
search by various Canadians and anti- 
quarians has failed to reveal any sign 
of their preservation. In 1849 another 
severe loss was sustained by Canadian 
history pwhen the Parliament buildings 
at Montreal were burnt to the ground 
by the mob that rotten-eggea Lord 
Elgin. The Legislative Library, all of 
which went up in smoke, contamed 
many rare and some unique editions of 
Canadians, and a_ mass of documents 
relating to the French regime which 
had been collected by the learned bi 
brarian M, Farlbault. A considerable 
part of this colleetion can never be re- 
placed, Five years later, in 1854, 
when the Legislature had removed to 
Quebec, there was another conflagra- 
tion in the Parliament buildings, and 
the Legislative Library was burned a 
second time. The loss on this occa- 
sion, however, was naturally not s0 
great as it had been in 1848, In 1892 
the library of the University of Tor- 
onto was burned; and last year the li- 
brary of the Provincial Legislature of 
Ontario suffered the same fate in the 
fire which destroyed the west end of 
|the Parliament buildings. In both 
these cases there were rare and valu- 
able editions of books on Canadian 
history that perished. The Archives 
of Ontario, it is true, survived, but it 
would have been no very great loss 
if they had perished, too. 

Vandalism and neglect have done 
their part as well as fire. The official 
papers dealing with the French period 
have had a most romantic career. 
When the French authorities left Can- 
ada in 1760 they took all their State 
papers with them. In Paris these pa- 
pers were deposited in the Archives 
of the Marine, where the official corres- 
pondenece between the King’s Ministers 
and the Canadian Government had al- 
ways been kept. In 1763 the Archives 
of the Marine were removed to Ver- 
sailles, and they were there when the 
French Revolution broke out. During 
the whole course of the revolution they 
remained there in a state of complete 
neglect in a publie building; in 1793 
a squad of the National Guard was 
quartered in the building where they 
were deposited, and during the five 
weeks of the,winter, which was a very 
severe one, the soldiers used the pree- 
ious documents about them to keep 
their stove burning. In 1815 another 
catastrophe befell them, An official 
of the restored Bourbon Government, 
having been given the building where 
the Archives of the Marine were kept, 
found that he did not have room for his 
secretary to turn around in; so he held 
what the French call a ‘‘triage’’— 
that is, he kept as many papers as he 
had room for, and the rest he sent 
away to the grocers of Versailles to 
wrap their vegetables in, Encouraged, 
doubtless by his example, another func- 
tionary, in 1830, deliberately plundered 
the archives, He sold whole bundles of 


documents by weight; what he got for 


them we do not know, but some of the 
documents were bought by autograph- 
collectors at the rate of one cent a 
document, In 1832 the Director of 
the Archives reported: ‘‘Prompt_ re- 


pairs must be made in the roof of the 
Archives building. The papers of the 


upper floor are inundated; and the 
downpour of last night has completely 
ruined a seore of cases full of doeu- 
ments that were useful, and already 
classified.’’ In 1837 the Archives of 
the Marine were once more transferred 
to Paris; and it is there that the rep- 
resentatives of the Dominion Govern- 
ment have copied the documents which 
are in the Archives Department at 
Ottawa. 


In some respects, the sources for 
Canadian history since 1763 are less 
ample than for the French period. The 
papers of prominent men, such as Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie, George Brown, 
Sir John A> Macdonald and Sir Oliver 
Mowat, have been preserved, and _ bio- 
graphies have been published based on 
an examination of these papers, But 
there are many figures of the second 
rank in Canadian history about whom 
it is asm difficult to learn any- 
thing. The first Premier of Ontari 
John Sandfieid Macdonald, was a pro- 
minent figure in the political life of 
his day, both under the Union and 
under Confederation; yet no trace ean 
be discovered of his papers, no biog- 
raphy has been published about him, 
and the student of his life has to rely 
on stray notices in the newspapers of 
those days, Nor is the condition of the 
newspaper fileg any too satisfactory, 
Only one complete set of The Quebee 
Gazette, the first paper published in 
Canada, is known to exist, and readers 
of The Globe may not be aware that 
there is oly one complete set of The 
Globe in existence—that in the Legis- 
lative Library at Ottawa, Of a great 
many early newspapers hardly a vol- 
ume remains, And of William Lyon 
Mackenzie’s Almanacs, published ‘be- 
twoen 1830-1834, only one (No, II.) 


remains in existence. The havoe that 
has been wrought among early Can. 
adian books and newspapers is 

the result of the burning down me 
many libraries and newspaper bwikd 
ings. , 
I good example of the vicinsitedes 
through which many Canadiana have 
one is to be found in the history of 
Phe Jesuits’ Journal (1645-1668), The 
MSS. was preserved by the Jesuit Pa 
thers until after the Conquest; but on 
the abolition of the order by the Po; 
in 1773 it disappeared, It was found iw 
1818 by Mr. Cochrane, Private Sere 
tary to the Governor, Sir John 
Sherbrooke, Mr, Cochrane found it, to 
ether with some waste paper, eare 
foaaly placed at the bottom of a ewp= 
board (in what building does met ap 
pear), and evidently designed, sooner 
or later, to furnish matter to light the 
stove. The MSS, was seen b: . Jae 
ques Viger, an early Canadiam anti 
quarian, who very carefully copied it; 
and in 1871 an edition of the The 
Journal was printed by the Abbes La 
verdiere and Casgrain from M. Viger’s 
copy. Nearly all the edition, however, 
was destroyed by a fire in the premises 
of the publisher at Ottawa, and a sopy 
of The Journal is therefore te-day ox 
ceedingly rare, 

The Archives Department at Obta 
wa, which deserves the pratitude of 
every scholar and every Canadian, hur 
done a great deal to retrieve our losses. 
But doubtless there are still discoveries 
that remain to be made. In tho most 
unlikély corners will be found lost and 
forgotten manuseripts which will throw 
new light on our past. 


EXPORTING BEEF CATTLE A 
TICKLISH BUSINESS 


Cattle men have a saying that the 
surest way to lose money, is to get 
into the business of exporting eattle. 
There is more in this of truth than 
pleasant memory to mony enterprising 
men, and the best lesson which lots 
of them have ever learned from their 
costly experience has been to leave 
the business alone. 

There is always a strong tincture of 
speculation in buying and shipping te 
a foreign market. This is always true 
of the Old Country market, which 
draws its supplies from so many fer of 
portions of the world, In the case of 
meat supplies, it is easy to understand 
the uneertainties which must necee 
sarily attend the trade. Meat supplies 
for the Old Country come from Can 
ada and the United States, from South 
America, from Australia and New Zea 
land, The price which each contrib 
utor must receive for his goods, de 
pending upon the laws of supply and 
demand, must thus be subject to an 
array of conditions far too widely 
spread for any single handed speculator 
to grasp with any adequate degree 
of comprehension. : r 

The big companies operating in the 
United States, in Australia and New 
Zealand and in the Argentine were 
better prepared to deal with the eitua 
tion. They had correspondents and 
agents who kept them posted. In the 
case of the United States, it was the 
turn of a penny whether the big steers 
went to the Old Coutnry’ on foot er on 
the meat hooks. Prices for tallow, for 
hides or for meat might make the dif 
ference, Other countries only attempt 
ed the dead meat trade. In this matter 
Canada was unique, for eattle sent over 
only on foot, and there was little dress 
ed meat alternative, 

Sinee the advent of the represosta 
tive of the American packing house on 
the Canadian cattle markets, however, 
there has been some improvement Im 
the situation. He is not an individual 
speculator, but the representative of 
well-informed interests. He knows 
what he is expected to do, and the re 
sult of his work generally nets a far 
smaller percentage of loss than did 
that of the small buyer or shipper, 
When there is less loss, the situation 
is generally stronger, and smaller ger 
eral margins will ensue an equal profit. 

An example of the value of such ac 
eurate information transpired a while 
ago, when the price for export steers 
dropped on the Toronto market, im the 
face of strong Old Country cables. 
But receipts of big steers of export 
grade on the American markets had 
been large, and home demand for that 
class was not active. Nothing would 
be more natural than that numbers of 
these would be forwarded. on the foot 
to the Old Country, and when these 
reached the Old Country lower prices 
were apt to result, It was one of the 
times when under the old conditions 
a few home buyers on export account 
would have been ‘‘nipped,’’ while with 
wider and later information, the rep 
resentative of the big abattoir saved 
the situation, 

Under the present system of buy 
ing from the farmer the loss was pass 
ed along to the country shipper. Many 
of these suffered rather heavy losses, 
having bought on the strength of Old 
Country reports themselves, 

Were it posible to obtain aceurate 
data regarding not only Old Conditions, 
but reports of the killings, and ship- 
ments from all the countries contribu 
tory to the Old Country market, then 
not only the shipper, but the farmer 
and stock-breeder could then know just 
where they were at in the business, and 
au approximate estimate made of what 
market conditions would be like when 
animals would reach the Old Country. 
At the present time, abbattoirs and 
packing-houses interested in foreign 
meat markets obtain this for them: 
selves. It is possible that these might 
find it in their interest to issue inform 
ation for the guidance of buyers at 
country points, but the factor of re 
sponsibility which this might involve 
in cases where prognostications went 
wrong, would be something which they 
would not care to assume even im the 
slightest degree, 


UNWISE TO LIVE BELOW THE 
GROUND 

People who make it a practice to sit 
in basement rooms finally become rheu- 
matic; they take cold easily and t 
general vitality becomes lowered, It is 
uawise to live below the surfece of the 
ground. , 
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| What is Wrong with American | 
| Newspapers | 
| 
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In & #eries of articles on ‘The Ameri- 


can Neweapaper,’’ now running in Col- 
lier’s Weekly, Mr, 


nalistie history of this country during 
the | hundred years has been the 
shifting of the seat of power from the 
editorial page to the Mews columns, At 
the present time he notes that, while 
newspaper writers are more competent 
and high-minded than ever before, the 
ethical tone of the newspapers is con- 
stantly going down. He lays the blame 
for this situation on newspaper owners, 

Four main currents, Mr. Irwin ob- 
serves, run through he history of 
Ameriean seg pow four elements 
fused to make our press what it is. The 
first eurrent was shaped by Anglo- 
Saxon tradition; each of the others had 
for a seuree some dominant personality 
—a Bennett, a Dana, or a Hearst. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries English journalism was based 
on the ido that the editorial directed 
toward expressing and forming public 

inion is the most important feature 

a newspaper. American jourralism, 
in its inception, was based on the same 
idea, This idea produced its best type 
just, when it ceased to dominate, Horace 

reeloy, whose career reached its <¢li- 
max in the period of our Civil War, was 
the flower of the old school, ‘‘He really 
led,’’ Mr. Irwin says; ‘‘and he hid it 
solely through the power of his editor- 
ials. By virtue of his honesty, his 
mental vigor, and his journalistic style, 
he really ‘molded publie opinion.’ Com- 
mercial necessity forced upon him daily 
eoueessions to news for news’ sake, but 
he cursed that necessity. He, like all 
his kind, was a publicist, not a news- 
paper man.’’ 

The man who invented news as we 
know it was James Gordon Bennett, ‘‘T 
renounce al] so-called eer a: he 
said in his salutatory in The Herald. He 
set ont to find news and to print it. 
‘‘Bennett, ruthless, short in the con- 
science, expressing in his own person 
all the atrocious bad taste of his age,’’ 
remarks Mr. Irwin, ‘‘was yet a genius 
with the genius power of creation, And 
he, through two stormy, dirty decades, 
set an idea of news upon which we have 
proceeded over since.’’ Mr. Irwin con- 
tinues: 

‘‘The Herald’s commercial success— 
within three years it had taken the 
lead frem all the New York newspapers 
—forced the others to follow him; news- 
paper work became a struggle then for 
beats and for earliest publication, When 
Bennett began, two short railroads com- 
prized all the means of rapid communi- 
cation in the United States, Working 
with the tools he had, Bennett perform- 
ed prodigies, His marine couriers trans- 
mitted Earopean news hours ahead of 
his rivals; he kept in touch with our 
borders by private lines of pony mes- 
sengers. In the Mexican War, his des- 
patches so far beat the Government ad- 
viees and the United States mails that 
it became a matter for official complaint 
at Washington. -Before the telegraph 
he had experimented with schemes for 
quicker transmission by semaphore, 
preumatic tube and even balloon; the 
poles on the first telegraph lines were 
still green when Bennett had made the 
mvention a part of his own system,’’ 

Charles A. Vana, with his New York 
Sun, made the next great step forward. 
His idea was that newspaper writing is 
an art. Under Bennett’s regime the 
emphasis had been all on the news, 
rather than on journalistic workman- 
ship. Dana saw no reason why journal- 
imi, the little sister of literature, should 
act be beautiful. He came to believe 
that the elever, subtle and sound narra- 
tien of news was a task worthy of all 
the taste, the culture, and the soul-force 
that there is in any man. 
ed it eut, the art of reporting is the 
art of the plain tale, decked mainly 
with those details which the trained e) 
of the good reporter comes to percéive, 
So appeared the Sun style—easy, often 
witty, full of detail and incident, but 
always clear. 

The fourth current, that of yellow 
journalism, may be said to have origin- 
ated in St. Louis and San Francisco 
during the eighties, and reached full 
tide in New York during the nineties, 
Pulitzer and Hearst were its two main 
sponsors. ‘To the former Mr, {rwin 
oredits the discovery that 
causes ean be won by newspapers, Mr, 
Pulitzer made the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch such a champion of popular rights 
that to this day the humble citizen of 
St. Louis tends to write to the ‘* P.-D.”’ 
before he employs a lawyer, Hearst’s 
forte was—and is—his mastery of popu- 
lar psychology, his intuition in esti- 
mating the subtle values in public taste. 
His first two aides were 8, 8. Chamber- 
lain and Arthur McEwen, Says Mr. 
Irwin: : 

‘‘Conseiously or unconsciously, Hearst 
aud Chamberlain were working on & 
principle whose formulation was as orl- 

inal to our Occidental journalism as 

nnett’s discovery of news. He who 
gerves the intellectual and artistie de- 
mands of the populace must give them 
im some measure what they want. If he 
proceed from the very highest ethical 
and artistic ideals, he must make eon- 
cessions, or they will not listen, But 
having established a common ground 
with his public, he may give them a 
little better than they want, so leading 
them up by the slow process of educa- 
tion to his own better ideals; or he may 

ve them a great deal worse. When 

earst began, the spirit of ne eee 
editor still guided newspaper publica- 
tion; the great majority of editors, no 
matter how strong their desire for cir- 
culation ,still served news and editorial 
ia fashion much more intellectual than 
the public wanted, still appealed to the 
mind rather than the heart. Hearst's 
task was to cheapen the product until it 
sold at the coin of the gutter and the 
8 . 
a Be he came generally to reject all 
news stories which did not contain that 
thrill of sensation loved by the man 
on the street and the woman in the 
kitchen; no paper ever published fewer 
news items to the issue, He trained his 


* \ Shilohs Cure 


As he work-| 


popular | 


men to look for the one sensational, 
picturesque fact in every occurrence 


Will Irwin argues| which came to the desk, and to twist 
that the outstanding fact in the jour-|that fact to the fore, ‘What we're 


f. 
ter,’ said Arthur McEwen, ‘is the Taye: 
whiz’? emotion,’ Pressed for further 
explanation, he said: ‘We run our paper 
so that when the reader opens it he 
says: ‘*Gee-whiz!’’ An issue is a failure 
which doesn’t make him say that.’ ’’ 

The real power in Hearst's yellow 
journalism during recent years has 


been, as everyone knows, Arthur Bris. | 


bane. 
writes: 


“The country has forgotten, if it 
ever knew, his influence in making sen- 
sational journalism yellow journalism, 
We think of him as the writer of those 
‘heart-to-heart’ editorials which even 
the judicious sometimes admire. With 
the hindsight so much better than fore- 
sight, the men who built with Hearst in 
his building days at San Francisco see 
what a chance they missed when they 
walked on the edge of Brisbane's me- 
thods. For Hearst said again and 
again: ‘IT wish I could get the same 
‘snap’? into my editorials that you fel- 
lows get into the news columns,’ Arthur 
McEwen tried tho hardest and came 
nearest to grasping what Hearst wapt- 
ed. The truth is, McEwen had too much 
of what the prize-ging calls ‘class.’ His 
talents as journalist and writer were 
basically too high and sound, 


‘*Now arrived Brisbane; he became 
the genius of The Evening Journal, 
deepest yellow of all newspapers. He 
was a man after Hearst’s own kidney. 
He found how ‘to get ‘snap’ into the 
editorial page, how to talk polities and 
philosophy in the’ language of truck- 
men and lumbermen, Day by day for 
ten years he has shouted at the popu- 
lace the moral philosophies of Kant 
and Hegel, the social and scientific phil- 
osophies of Spencer and Huxley, in 
lurid words of one syllable, On alter- 
nate days he has shouted, just as power- 
fully, the inconsistencies which suited 
Hearst’s convenience of the day, the 
fallacies which would boost cireulation, 
pull in advertising, kill rivals. 


As a writer, with these editorials, as an 
editor, with thorough grasp of what his 
kind of reader wanted, he came to typi- 
fy yellow journalism in its last period 
of real power. The profession of jour- 
nalism rightly calls him the one widely 
influential editorial writer in these de- 
clining days of the daily editorial page. 
Such Hearst newspapers as use_ his 
work publish a million and a half copies 


In this connection Mr, Trwin 


‘ito fifteen 


for at least five million readers. In the 
nature of Hearst circulation, he reaches 
that class least infused with the modern 
intellectual spirit’ of inquiry, least/apt 
to study their facts before forming 
their theories—the class most ready to 
accept the powerfully expressed opin- 
ions of another and superior being. We 
eannot view American civilization 
without reckoning in this young expon- 
ent of means which justify ends, any 
more than we can view it without ree- 
koning in his employer and discoverer 
—Hearst.’’ 

So far Mr. Irwin’s record goes in 
the first three articles in Collier’s on 
which this summary is based. The moral 
to be drawn from the facts will emerge 
in later articles in the series. In the 
meanwhile Mr. Irwin communicates to 
the publie in a recent lecture in New 
York on ‘‘The Moral Responsibility of 
the Press’’ his conviction that the chief 
responsibility of present-day journalism 
rests on the news editor. ‘*The aim of 
the news editor,’’ he says, ‘‘should be 
to publish only such things as would be 
best for the democracy. ° When the 
news editors do this, the millennium 
will come.’’ He adds: 

*‘T ean best explain what is wrong 
with newspapers nowadays by an ex- 
ample. Suppose a clever, wéalthy ad- 
vertising man should come to the doe- 
tors of this city and say: ‘Here, I am 
going to organize you, and advertise 
what you ean do, and you will make ten 
times as much money as you are making 
now.’ Suppose the doctors consented, 
How the moral tone of the medical pro- 
fession would fall, 

‘Well, that is just what is wrong 
with the newspaper profession, The 
ethies of the journalists themselves— 
the newspaper writers—are constantly 
going up. But the ethical tone of the 
newspapers is constantly going down, 
The fault is with the man who gets hold 
of the paper. He is a business man. He 
has to have considerable money, because 
no paper in this city is worth less than 
two millions, And it has been my expe- 
rience that men who have amassed a 
million or two have lost their ideals, So 
the newspaper writers are bossed and 
wronged by the men who have no sym- 
pathy with their moral views.’’ 


THE PLAGUE PANIC 


Definite announcement that the 
ylague had invaded England was made 
ast month in the London Times, The 
malady asserted itself among the rats 
in East Anglia and for a time seemed 
to be spreading itself rapidly over a 
wide area, Thus a dead rat infected 
with the bacillus of the disease was 
found a dozen miles from where the- 
outbreak first asserted itself. In In- 
dia the particular kind of flea which 
chiefly carries plague infection from 
rat to rat is called by the scientific 
name of pulix cheopis, That species 
seems to be infrequent in England and 
the United States, although specimens 
have, we read in the London Nature, 
been found on rats here and in Great 
Britain. For the time being the atten- 
tion of experts is directed to ascertain- 
ing what other variety of rat parasite is 
the principal host of the plague bacil- 
lus. The London Times prints a com- 
munication from one authority to the 
effect that rabbits in all eountries har- 
bor a flea that conveys the bacillus of 
plague, but this has not been finally es- 
tablished. It is rather difficult to sep- 
arate the subjects of plague and rats in 
the popular mind, observes The British 
Medical Journal, ‘‘The two have been 
rendered obscure by a kind of confusion 
due to the rat panic interjected into 
the plague panic.’’ There is still some 
doubt whether the rat and the plague 
are invariably associated, Some doubt 
exists as to whether the flea preying 
upon the black rat conveys the Mus 
to man, ut firet of all we have to 


find out what is meant by the term 


Plague, 
agee is in reality an acute infective 
disease, ‘‘an infectious fever,’’ to quote 
the well-known writer on the subject, 
Doctor R. T. Hewlett, whose paper ap- 
pears in London Nature, The symptoms 
in man develop within a few days of 
infection, according to this authority, 
whose conclusions and impressions dif- 
fer somewhat from those of others, The 
signs of the presence of the malady in- 
elude fever, headache, giddiness, weak- 
hess, with staggering gait, great pros- 
tration and delirium. In three fourths 
of the eases, the lymphatie glands in the 
roin, armpit and other regions are in- 
amed, infiltrated and much enlarged, 
constituting the ‘‘buboes,’’ Henee the 
ngme ‘‘bubonie’’ plague, In the re- 
maining cases the lungs may be primar- 
ily attacked—the ‘‘pneumatie’’ for 
—or a severe blood infection may devel- 
op—the ‘‘septicaemie’’ variety. In both 
of these buboes are absent or are a late 
development if the patient lives. Occa- 
sionally an eruption of postules or ear- 
buncles appears on the skin, Further: 


‘*The bubonie form is hardly infee- 
tious or even contagious, but the pneu- 
monic variety is highly infectious, ow- 
ing to the presence of large numbers of 
the infective agent, the plague bacil- 
lus, in the expectoration from which it 
is readily disseminated in the air, In 
some instances the patients do not ap- 
pear particularly ill, and are able to 
go about, though such cases are liable 
to sudden death from heart failure. 


‘The micro-organism of plague was 
discovered independently by Kitasato 
and by Yersin/in 1894, It is a stumpy, 
rod-shaped organism or ‘bacillus,’ hav- 
ing rounded ends, and measuring as a 
rule about 1-8000 inch in length, and 
1-16000 inch in breadth, but longer 
forms occur, In smears made at an 
early stage of the disease from the bu- 
boes, expectoration or blood respective- 
ly in the three varieties, the bacillus is 
present in enormous numbers, and if 
the films are stained with an aniline 
dye, such as fuchsia, it tends to stain 
deeply at the ends (‘polar staining’), 
the centre being hardly stained at all; 
this is a véry characteristic appearance. 
In older lesions peculiar, large, round- 
ed or ovoid ‘involution’ forms of the 
bacillus are met with. The organism 
can be readily cultivated in various me- 
dia in the laboratory; it is non-motile, 
and does not spore, and is readily des- 
troyed by heat (60° to 65° C, for ten 
minutes), and by disinfee- 
tants. The plague bacillus is patho- 
genic for a number of animals, in ad- 
dition to man—the rat, mouse, guinea- 
pig, rabbit, hare, ferret, cat, monkey, 
ete. In the United States the ground 
squirrels are attacked.’’ 

The agent by which the disease has 
been so widly diseminnated is the 
rat, adds Doctor Hewlett. Infection 
from man to man is almost negligible, 
the rat fleas being the intermediary be- 
tween rat and man and mechanically 
carrying the infection—the plague ba- 
cillus—from rat to rat and from rat to 
man. For eombating the spread of 
plague the extermination of rats is, 
therefore, the first step to undertake. 
How this is to be done in the less 
civilized portions of the earth is a prob- 
lem which that British student of the 
subject, Sir Ray Lankester, is tempted 
to give up in despair. He is of opinion 
that the so-called Cheops flea is the 
regular and established earrier of the 
plague bacillus in Asia and the Mediter- 
ranean. He writes in the London Tele- 
graph: 

»‘*Other fleas will serve as the go- 
between ‘of the rat (in which the di- 
sease called plague is really native) and 
man—should they be (as, for instance, 
are a certain Australian flea and an- 
other North American flea) ‘‘wander- 
ing’’ fleas ready to infest plagub-strick- 
en rats and healthy human beings, and 
to pass from one to the other. Happily, 
our own little human flea (pulex irri- 
tans) is more or less of a stay-at-home 
(though he is fond of the badger), and 
so is the big flea of North European 
rats. Bugs and lice, as also large blood- 
sucking flies, seem to earry in certain 
cases merely the microbe which they 
happen to come across. But there are 
other more remarkable and definite ar 
rangements between some of these in 
sects and certain very deadly microbes, 
by which it is provided that a definite 
species of microbe is sueked up from a 
diseased animal or man by a definite 
species of insect, and in the digestive 
tract of that species of insect only will 
that microbe live, and not only thrive, 
but undergo therein a most peculiar sec- 
ond phase of existence, changing its 
shape and appearance and multiplying 
itself, In this second phase the mi- 
crobes may (but this has only been seen 
in a very few kinds) become male and 
female and fuse with one another, just 
as the egg-cells and sperm-cells of high- 
er animals fuse with one another, Then 
the fertilized female microbe breaks 
up into thousands of minute young, 
which effectually spread their kind 
when they pass out of the insect into 
the stab or pin-hole wound which it 
makes in a new victim, a man or large 
warm-blooded animal, These carriers 
are distinguished from mere casual car- 
riers as ‘host-carriers,’ because they 
serve not merely as temporary trans- 
porting agents, but as homes or second 
hosts in which the parasite nourishes 
itself, grows, and multiplies.’’ 


Plague is still in some respects the 
most elusive and inexplicable of di- 
seases, according to The British Medi- 
eal Journal, ‘‘Why it should remain 
comparatively dormant for centuries 
and suddenly spread far and wide again, 
no one has attempted to explain. The 
present ‘‘pandemie’’ may be dated 
from 1894, when plague reached Can- 
ton and Hong Kong. Since then it has 
effected lodgments in fifty-one coun- 
tries. Tt has devastated India and is 
now taking its heaviest toll in Man- 
churia, Its failure to establish itself 
in many lands is reassuring, but should 
not, our contemporary adds, convey a 
false sense of security, Plague was 
present in Manchuria ten years ago. It 
has never ‘‘struek hard’’ until this 
month, Possibly the reports within the 
next few weeks will indicate an ame 


lioration—and perhaps not. 

‘*Not only England, but the whole 
world, greteaty forgot about ° 
during the nineteenth century. It dis- 


appeared from England and also from 
the whole of Western Europe (with 
the exception of one subsequent out- 
bréak at Marseilles) between 1666 and 
1681, It lingered in Russia and the 
Balkan Peninsula for more than a cen- 
tury afterwards, but finally vanished 
from Constantinople in 184], 

‘'Tt never really vanished from Avia, 
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but withdrew into remote 
was cither unknown or disregarded It 
lurked in the Himilaya, in the moun- 
tains south of Mecca, in the swamps of 
Mesopotamia, in the uplands of Yunnan, 
and probably in parts of Turkestan and 
the Caucasus, ’’ 


THE GOOD PROBLEM OF WEEDS 


A Little Philosophy Regarding the In- 
vaders of the Garden and the 
Grain-field 


(By L. H, Bailey) 


The city man who contemplates farm 
ing always dreads the weeds. The new 
farmer complains of them, The poor 
farmer is possessed by them. The home 
gardener pleads for relief from them, 
Even the best of farmers find them 
troublesome and sometimes almost un- 
conquerable, The weeds are a_persis- 
tent population, 

Of course, any good farmer ought to 
know the names of the prevailing 
weeds, but this knowledge is only a 
means to an end, and is easily acquired; 
it comes naturally with a general un- 
derstanding of the subject. 

[ suppose that we may recognize a 
philosophy of weeds as of anything else. 
Some plants we want and some of them 
we do not want. Those that we do not 
want are weeds; if they intrude them 
selves unpleasantly, they are bad 
weeds; and there are degrees of nox 
iousness, depending on the persistence 
with which the plant forces itself into 
the company of the plants that receive 
our care and protection, 

Plants that are weeds in one place 
may not be weeds in another, June 
grass is a weed in corn-fields, but it is 
not a weed in well-regulated lawns. In 
fact, half the corn plants are them- 
selves weeds in a corn-field that con 
tains twice too many stalks of corn, | 

There are some plants, however, that 
are weeds by profession—if the psy 
chologists will allow me the expression, 
They are adapted to growing with oth 
er plants, as cockle and chess in wheat, 
dandelions in lawns, daisies and butter 
cups in meadows. These plants have a 
life-cycle similar to that of the grain 
or the grass, and their seeds are often 
so similar to the grain or the grass seed 
that they are not easily separated, Pig 
weeds are well at home in rich gardens, 
wide-leaved plantains and knotweed 


along hard yards, and docks in all 
good neglected places. These are all en 
terprising plants that know how to 


find an opening and take advantage of 
their opportunities. Of course they 
crowd and overrun the less hardy, less 
vigorous, or less exhausted plants that 
we introduce from other climates. They 
are the vandals that come down from 
the wild and unnamed places, and that 
are hardened and adapted by long con 
fliet with all other plants and with man. 
They are an admirable and hearty lot. 

All soils and all econditnons are con- 
quered by these hardy invaders. Pusley 
thrives on sand that burns the boy’s 
bare feet. Narrow-leaved plantain de- 
lights in soil so poor that it will not 
raise good grass. Chickweed makes a 
carpet on cool rich lands in fall and 
winter and spring. Bindweed climbs 
up the stems of corn and of bushes. Bur- 
ly old burdocks oecupy all the room 
they ean find. Mayweed and ragweed 
appropriate whole roadsides. It makes 
no difference what a man grows or 
where he grows it—everywhere these 
silent tramps discover him and make 
him prove himself or quit. 

I have said this much to show that 
weeds are a part of the natural order of 
things. They are some of the greatly 
successful plants with which the earth 
is covered. Therefore, there is no remc- 
dy for weeds, any more than there is 
a remedy for English sparrows or crows 
or bumble-bees, The man who grows 
one kind of plant must expect to have 
his right contested by as many other 
kinds of plants as chance to find him 
out. If he is really intent on growing 
his plants, he must accept the contes: 
and fight it out. He ought to feel hu 
miliated if he is worsted, 


LONG VOYAGES 


The barque. ‘‘Emma R, Smith’’ 
claims the record for the longest pas- 
sage between Mobile, Ala., and St. 
John, N.B, She left the latter port on 
December 13th last, and the date must 
have been inauspicious, as the barque 
seemed to pick up all the stray misfor- 
tunes and bad weather floating around. 
At the end of the month she was forced 
to put into Key West with half her 
canvas and gear blown away. After re- 
fitting she left for St. John, N.B., about 
the latter part of February, only to run 
into a hurricane on March 7th and lose 
her deckload. After putting into Vine 
yard Haven to get squared up again, 
the barque left for her destination and 
arrived last week, As an instance of 
long sailing ship passages may be men- 
tioned that of the ‘‘ Howard D, Troop’’ 
—a St. John ship, which in the seven- 
ties made a passage of 6 months and 
10 days from ’Frisco to Falmouth, Oth- 
er slow passages were those of the Por- 
tuguese barque ‘‘ Albatross’’—Lisbon 
to St. Paul de Loanda, 223 days; British 
ship ‘‘Denbigh Castle’’—Cardiff to 
Mollendo—409 days; British barque 
‘*Buteshire’’—Panama for Columbia 
River—put back into Acapulco after 
being 121 days out; American barquen- 
tine ‘*‘Good News’’—Philadelphia for 
Tacoma—209 days; British ship ‘‘ Abys- 
sinia’’—Punta Arenas to Falmouth— 
216 days. 


SHOULD A YOUNG MAN CHANGE 
HIS POSITION? 


(Canadian Century 


A question often asked is, should a 
young man change his position every 
two or three years or should he remain 
with one institution? This is a query 
which will never be satisfactorily an- 
swered upon an individual basis, It all 
depends upon the institution one is con- 
nected with, its management, future 
prospects, treatment of employees that 

ave been in the service for years and 
the scale of wages, I know a grocer 
who worked for one firm for ten yeurs 


Te Bases Pain.—-Ask any druggist or 
dealer in medicines what is the most 

pular of the medicinal oils for pains 
n the joints, in the museles or nerves, 
or for neuralgia and rheumatism, and 
he will tell you that Dr. Thomas’ Ee- 
lectrie Oi] is in greater demand than 
any other, The reason for this is that 
it posses greater healing qualities than 
any other oil, 
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and in all that time was never given an] they are killed in a few seconds, What, 


advance in salary. One day he told the| then, would be the effect on microse c 
oe gimees! that he was leaving to go] germ life if exposed to the ultra-violet 
nto business for himself and had rent-|rays emitted by the stars? This was 


ed a store across the street, 


The clerk {the question which had to be answered 


was offered nearly double the amount]one way or the other before a theory 
he was then receiving if he would give|of the origin of life on this planet, fun 


he went. Can you blame himt 
electrician remained with his employ 
ers thirty years and, although he had 
been offered more money at least half 
a dozen times to go with other concerns 
he refused, saying he would stick by 
his present employer, who had large | 
contracts in hand and were declaring | 
big dividends. Business got slack and 
the first man to be laid off was Emmer 
son, who had never onee shirked and 
was ready to respond to a call at any 
hour of the day or night, while others 


who always eluimed overtime when do 
ing emergency duty, were kept on 
Why? I cannot tell, It would have 
paid Emmerson to have accepted some 
of those other offers made by rival con 


cerns, had he only known, 
**One does not like to see a 


young 
min change jobs as often as tha sea 
scs come around,’’ remarked a piano 
manufacturer recently. ‘‘It is a mis 
tuke, and in five years if he dows net 


exercise caution and good judgment a 
rover will wind up in a less remanera 


tive situation than where he etarted, 
The best advice that I ean give on the 


point, after a man has served a certain 
experience, can learn nothing more or 
sees no chance to step higher, is for 
him to go to a larger field and a bigger 
establishment. If a man is competent 
and industrious, occupies a post of] 
deputy foreman, and the head of that 
department leaves and he is not pro 
moted, I do not think there is much fu 
ture for him, and he would be wis« 


ly 


in 
looking for some other opening, I am | 
a firm believer in the system of ad-| 
vancement if one wishes to retain em 
ployees. If a corporation does not prac- | 
tice this there is not much inducement | 
for the ordinary worker to remain, and 
small wonder if changes are frequent. 
That is the reason why so many fae 
tories and business houses’ cannot in 
duce men to remain with them.' They | 
have too much faith in outsiders and 
strangers and overlook the often more| 
thoroughly equipped element that is 


right at hand.’ | 


A book binding enterprise wanted al 


head for its blank book department and | 
advertised several times to secure a} 
man, The-manager ‘told me ‘that his] 
experience was a curious one. He had 


many replies to his advertisement but 
when ue engaged a binder to come on in 
nearly every instance he would get an 
answer: ‘‘T regret that I cannot accept 
your offer, as I have been given an 
increase by the firm that I am with, and 
do not care to remove—just at pre 
sent,’’ There are scores of applicants 
for jobs every day that do not intend 
to accept them. They apply simply to 
have their qualifications considered and 
then go to the house with which they 
are connected and hold them up for a 
raise in pay, and the lever is often 
heavy enough to pry up a few extra 
dollars per week. 


Thus there are faults; promptly soothe the irritated 


up the idea of being his own boss, but| damental in all discussion about science 
An | today, 


could be disposed of. The bril 
liant Beequerel undertook the investi 
gation, first selecting spores and bac 
teria which tests has established as the 
most difficult to kill. 


To reproduce the conditions as far 
as possible, they were sealed in vacuum 
tubes and plunged in liquid air, The 


first geries of tests proved fatal to most 


of the spores, The survivors were then 
exposed to the ultra-violet ray for a 
period of six hours, To this exper nee 
they one and all suceumbed, It was 
known that the conditions of dryness 
and extreme cold were favorable to the 
life of the spores. But their weak 
point hag now been discovered, and M 
Becquerel coneludes that the destroy ng 
action of the rays must be taken a suni 
versal. Interplanetary space being rich 
in the ultra-violet rays, it will be seen, 
observes our seientifie contemporary 
that Lord Kelvin’s famous hypothesis 


seems to have shocl rom 


which it is possible it may not’ recover 


received a 


GROWTH OF PRINCE RUPERT 


During the season of 1910 over t} 


hundred ocean vessels, aggregating 
about 325,000 tons, and with crews 
numbering upwards of 21,000 men, 
docked at Prince Rupert—the Paci 


coast terminal of the Grand Trunh 


cific. In addition to this, 1,200 const 
ing vessels, with a tonnage amor ng 
jto 450,000 tons and crews of 2¢ 0 
men, entered the new port 

A Boon For The Bilious.—The r 
is a very sensitive organ and ¢ ly 
deranged. When this oceurs tl . 
undue secretion of bile and the 1 
\liquid flows into the ch an s 
it. It is a most distr ail t 
jand many are e toi In th n 
ditior e best med in 
Parmelee’s Pills, i re 
warrar ¢ re 8 
order, bette medieineg 
in the entire list of pill remedies, 


MONEY BACK IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED 


GIN PILLS ARE GUARANTEED 


Every box of GIN PILLS is sold with 


a positive guarantee of money back if 
they tail to give prompt relief ana to 
effect a cure if properly used, 


We know just what GIN PILLS have 
done for others and will do for you. 

We know that GIN PILLS have been 
sold in all parts of Canada for yeurs 
and to-day are the most popular and 


most effective kidney remedy in the 
world, 
We know that GIN PILLS will 


ladder, 


on both sides, of servant and master,|relieve congestion of the Kidneys, take 


the latter not paying what he should| away 


the soreness iu the Back and 


and the former seeking, often by doubt-|through the hips, and completely cure 


ful means, to make him pay more. 


Kidney Trouble and Rheumatism, We 


Within a certain limitation it is not| positively guarantee that GIN PILLS 


what an employee gets, 
saves, 


It is what he] will do this and we pledge oprselves 
‘*When I was receiving only|to 
fifteen dollars a week I seemed to have/ PILLS not 


return our money should GIN 


o all that we claim for 


more spending money, dressed better| them. 


and went more than I do now on many 


Buy GIN PILLS on this guarantee, 


times that amount,’’ said a superin-|backed by the largest wholesale drug 
tendent in a boot and shoe factory, ‘‘I|house in the British Empire. 


tell you that as soon as the average 
man makes more he immediately finds 
his wants increasing. He launches out, 
accommodates himself to a new scale of 
living and thinks he must put on more 
sail, On fifteen dollars I saved four 
every week, and, on my present income, 
I have never laid up more than a hun-} 
dred dollars a year, and find it a bit- 
ter struggle even to put aside that 
amount. Of course it is a duty that] 
a man owes himself and to his family to} 
earn as much as he can, but the older I 
grow the less I appear to care for] 
money, so long as I have enough to live 
comfortably and dress respectably.’’| 
This is one view. 

The manager of a telephone exchange | 
in a large city, who had begun as a} 
lineman, said that when he was first | 
married, he knew a neighbor who was 
in receipt of an annual salary of two 
thousand five hundred; and he and his 
wife often remarked: ‘‘I wonder how 
he spends it all. We could,’’ he add 
ed, ‘‘not think of enough outlets to get 
rid of tnat amount in a year, Today I 
am paid considerably over that sum 
and my wife and I find not the slight 
est difficulty scattering the cash. Why? 
We look at things from a diametrically 
opposite view point, and are wondering 
how we get along at all and keep the 
wolf from the door. We seem to be 
economizing and curtailing expenditure 
in a way we never did when I was a 
lineman at two dollars and a half a 


day.’’ - 

And so runs the course of human/ 
nature and achievement, The workman 
making one thousand is at a loss to 
understand how the man earning only 
seven hundred lives so well, and the five | 
thousand dollar official cannot see how 
he could exist on a penny less. It is a 
purely personal problem, and no socio 
logical panacea will solve it, Only indi 
vidual habit, self-control] and concep 
tions of one’s needs and requirements 
will meet each case. 


| 
| 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE TRANS. 
MISSION OF LIFE FROM WORLD 
TO WORLD 


By providing that the ultra-violet ray 
destroys the spores of organic life, the 
eminent French physicist Beequerel— 
son of a famed physicst and grandson 
of yet another great scientist—has just 
exploded, ‘‘for all time,’’ as the Paris 
Cosmos puts it, the theory that life was 
brought to this planet of ours from one 
of the other planets. It was as far 
back as 1871, to quote the words of our 
Paris contemporary, that Sir William 
Thompson advanced his celebrated hy- 
pothesis that life may in the first in 
stance have reached the globe from 
meteoric sources, 

The argument is perfectly simple and 
Pi ig of the briefest statement, 
From the atmosphere of planets the 
pressure of light would carry off micro- 
scopic germs into interstellar space, 
There they wander until some of them 
may meet with other worlds, which in 
this way would receive the pene of 
life, Now it is known that if baoteria 
and humid spores are placed an inch 
or two from the quartz mereury lamp 
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Constipation 


Vanishes Forever 


Prompt Relief--Permanent Cure 


CARTER’S LITTLE y 
LIVER PILLS never 
fail. Purely veget- 
able—act surely 
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$3.50 Recipe Cures 
Weak Kidneys, Free 


Relieves Urinary and Kidney Troubles, 
Backache, Straining, Swelling, 
Etc., Etc. 


Stops Pain in the Bladder, Kidneys and 
Back 


Wouldn't it be nice within a week so to 
begin to say goodbye forever to the scalding, 
dribbling, straining, or too frequent passage 
of urine; the forehead and the back-of-the- 
head aches; the stitches and pains in the 
back; the growing muscle weakness; spots 
before the eyes; yellow skin; sluggish bow- 
els; swollen eyelids or ankles; leg cramps; 
unnatural short breath; sleeplossness and the 
despondency | 

IT have a recipe for these troubles that 
you can depend on, and if you want to make 
® quick recovery, you onset to write and get 
a copy of it. Many o doctor would charge 

ov $5.50 just for writing this preseription, 

ut I have it and will be glad to send it to 
zon entirely free. Just drop me a line like 
hie: Dr, A. E. Robinson, K2055 Luek Build 
ing, Detroit, Mich., and I will send it by 

turn mail in a plain envelope, As you will 
see when you get it, this receipe contains 
only pure, harmless remedies. Bat it has 
great healing and pain-conquering power. 

Tt will anlexty show its power once 
use it, 60 T think you had better see what tt 
is without delay. I will send you a copy 
free—you can use it and cure ‘yourself at 


No article possible of identification 
was found wear the body, and what 
remained of the elothing, after wild 
animals had done, was of the nonde 
seript blue-overall variety such as is 
worn by almost every Alaskan pros 
pector in summer time, Yet the 
grewsome discovery made by two tray 


elere mushing in from the head waters) 


of the Ditna River was accounted 
sufficient explanation of the mysterious 
disappearance of a prospector known 
as Malamute Jack, Even his partuer, 
Caribou Jack, after reading a note of 
farewell the missing prospector 
left for him, granted that the remains 
must be those of the erratic wanderer 
be had come to love as a brother, 
But Twinkletown was not by any 
means of one opinion as to how Mala 
Mute had met his death, The theory 
that be had run afoul of a 


with cubs was accepted by few. Others, 


they that had attended the inquest, 
eorrectly surmised that Caribou had 
witheld facts coneeraing the affairs 


of himself and partner, and they main 
tained that the commissioner had erred, 


had ‘‘made a travesty of justice,’’ in 
not binding the big fellow over for 
trial, They were denouncing the offi 
ein! bitterly, though surreptitiously, 
where they had foregathered for the 


purpose of diminishing the local supply | 


**houch,’’ 
** Anyhow, 
truth 
one 


of 
we'd known the real 
bout Caribou and his parduer,”’ 
argued, 
‘That's 
know 
bangi 
bar 
The sound of the quivering glasses 


right, and now we don't 
nothing!"’ another responded, 
g his eclenehed fist down on the 


ye lingered in the ears of the bar 
root p when Caribou Jack, seem- 
ingly re stooped, more gaunt, and 
swarthier than ever, stepped into the 
4 ’ Rest. His coming was a sur-| 
prise, for it was well known that he 
tel touched liquor, It had been! 
ernid more than onee that Malamuce 
did the drinking for the team. Cani-| 
bow'’s unexepested appearance put a} 
da on the indignation meeting. 
To forlorn -‘ Howdy, gentlemen,’ 
th gruddingly nodded responses, but 

conversation waned, the group melted 
like lard in a fry’ug pao 98 one by one 
the members feigned to recall import 

a business elsewhere. Even the bar 

tender, professionally aio frend to] 


everybody, was not cordial to Caribou. | 
Whatever private opinions he may 
bave held coneerning the death of 
Malamute Jack mattered not; Caribou) 
Jack was bad for business. It was) 
enly a wholesome regard for his} 
strength and temper that prevented 
the bartender from suggesting that) 
be queneh his thiret in the river. 

Only the commissioner and Caribou | 
believed that Malamute had taken his) 
own life, and neither for an instant | 
contemplated divulging the context of 
the farewell note which brought them | 
to that eonclusion, 

‘*Judge,’’ Caribou had pleaded, ‘‘if 
a man is going to quit and dog it Out- 
side, it aint nobody’s business. Little 
Jack was 2 good prospector; if, after 
near thirteen years, he peters out like, 
and turns yellow—and don’t trouble to 
o Outside, it aint for others to know. 

hope you ean see it that way, judge?’’| 

The commissioner could, and did, and 
eut of respect to the wishes of the one 
and the memory of the other his lips 
were sealed in so rar as the secret of 
the two Jacks were eoncerned. 

Had Caribou deigned to ask a favor 
of his fellows in the new camp, and 
bad that tavor been granted, his treat- 


ment by most of the population of | 
Twinkletown would not have been al-| 
tered. Business necessitated his pres-| 


ence there, and during the remainder | 
of his enforced stay he most earnestly | 
desired only to be left alone—iguored, | 
yes even shunned, if they choose to do 
eo. By nature unsociable, more than a 
dozen years of wandering in the wild 
erness had not made oim less so. Nor 
had the loss of his partner developed 
in him sudden longing for the close 
companionship for men, Now, more 
than ever, he wanted to be unnoticed. 
His view of life was not large. As 
Malamute had differently expressed it, 
his prespeetive was indeed limited; he 
saw only a narrow, twisted path, over 
mountains, up and across rivers, 
through mosquito summers and Aretic} 
Winter—but somewhere was an end, | 
and when he reached it there was dirt-} 
pay. That was the road before him— 

d been before them, for he and Mala | 
Mute had so decided it one day now 
more than twelve years gone by. And, 
they bad followed it, unceasingly, halt- 
ing or turning aside only when stern | 
necessity demanded. Then they trap- | 
ped, logged, hunted for the market, or 
did such work as opportunity offered, 
until finaneially able to take up the 
golden quest again. 

Fut it was all different now; times 
bad been before when the long trail 
forked and separate ways were for 
each, but always then was there know 
ledge that sooner or later they would 
come together and again be mushing 
on side by side, Usually it had been 
the big fellow’s part to show the way. 
Malamute was gone now and there was 
uone to show. Caribou must musb on 
alone. Now, a8 always, he saw but 

‘ biectiv his mental appara- 
' wor idmit of no other, And when 
he struck it? He did not know, To 
be sure, with Malamute he had plan 


ned it often enough, but now Malamute | 


was out of those plans, Yet he must 
not turn aside. It was for him to do 
what they had started to do. 

On a day they of Twinkletown’s sub 
urb on the island gravel bar rose to 
find Caribou Jack’s tent gone. Its site 
was bare save for camp 
abandoned saplings he had 
tent poles. 
for a log raft, his enforced stay was 
at au end, and he had pulled out while 
they slept. To his simple mind un- 
@erstanding came not 


when on the moment of his departure} back into an 


he suddenly comprehended the signifi- 
eance of the interest aud activity that 


had attended his partner’s disappear: | man other than himself, 
his heart filled with bitterness|took only from the word of a native 
kind. Now, coupled with his|who had related a legend of his people. 
rmination to make his| It concerned 


ance, 
for his 
powavering dete 
‘4strike,’’ was a resolve to shun man- 
kind for long, 
ever. 


Malamute's Stampede 


had | 


she bear) 


| dead. 


a haven for misanthropes and rene 
gades, 
Again Malamute Jack 


litter and | “4s 
used for | Plac t 
He bad finally been paid|#2d Twinkletown. 


uickly, but| prospector’s plans go; 


and Twinkletown for |bled a creek spe 


il 


Some attempt was made to make & 
tiystery of bis leave-tuking, but with 
}out success, ‘Three days later a Pair 
banks merebant reaching the new dig 
Tgings in @ launch mentioned baving 
}seen Caribou camped about a& buudred | 
miles down the river, He had two 
}dogs and a full winter’s outfit with 
him, 

By tow news of the first clean-ups 
on the creeks, where they were sluicing 
the winter prospect dumps, was coming | 
jin, and Twinkletown did not lack for| 
excitement nor carefully guarded facts) 
alfording a basis for conjectures, Yet) 
jin the minds of many the affair of the} 
two Jacks was still the paramount mys 
tery, and they clung to old theories 
land builded new oues. However, men- | 


} 
j tal effort so exerted was wholly wasted. | 
| 


| 


}Caribou had been gone just about a 
| week when a small raft drifted into) 
|shallow water near the island gravel) 
}bar and a man of slight figure, be 
|whiskered and very dirty, waded 
ashore, Unnoticed, he gazed specula-| 
| tively for a moment at a certain alter: | 
ed spot in the tent row. Then he 
waded out to his raft and pulled across 
}the river to TwinkletOwn, heading 
) straight for the camp's most reliable 
j information bureau, 

it was broad aaylight and belief in 
had Iimit- 


| 


| spirits around Twinkletown 


ations, yet bad a ghost stalked into 
their midst it could not have caused 
greater excitement than did Malamute 


| Rest. 


sck when be shuffled into the Miners’ 
They broke into whoops and 


feheers and then surged around him 


1 out fielent q 
deep along 


j burning in a ean 


~ 


uantities to bank a foot 
the bedrock contines of the 
strvam, Some would have laughed at 
the tale, but it was of the sort Caribou 
most fancied, According to the In- 
diau's narrative the eutranee to this 
eldorado lay back of the country of 
Hats aud sloughs generally regarded as 


_back-water from the Yukon and Luno- 


ko rivers, This vast area of unmovin 
water and swamp-land jungle promleed 
nothing to the gold-seeker, = lt was 
visited only by prospectors who aceci 
deatly wandered from their course dur- 
ing the season of high water, Always 
they worked back to the channel with 
no more delay than was necessary, But 
this was not all back water, according 
to Caribou's informant; miles back, on 
the east into the very thickest of the 
jungle, owed a river of no mean pro- 
portions, Caribou's real trip began if 
he could reach its mouth, 

The first part of his journey was ac- 
complished without great difficulty, for 
though the high water rendered his 
pike-pole useless, he rowed easily 
through the tops of willows and alders 
that seemed but to brush on the water's 
surface, The air,seemed heavy and 
thick with the millious of mosquitoes 
that clouded around his eraft, Smoke 
drifting back from the smudge fire 

in the boat's bow 
afforded him some relief, yet his neek 
and face were soon bleeding and blis- 
tered, and he cursed with deep sincer- 
ity when he tore off his veil and cast it 
aside as a useless thing. The dogs, too, 


suffered terribly from the insects’ at- 


tacks, Rubbing paws over muzzles and 
around their eyes where the outer skin 
was gone, they whined piteously, and 
from time to time took to the water for 
relief, Never so much in all his years 
in Alaska's wilderness did Caribou wish 
more heartily for the first frosts of 


early fall, 


‘Lhe 
Caribou 


the second 
into the 


end of 


day found 
well 


heart of the 


clamoring for answers to questions put) slough, Though be could not reach bot- 
much too fast to be answered had poor,|tom he disearded oars and used a pike- 


| bewildered 


** Caribou 


thinks I’m dead!’’ 


ejaculated, running bis fingers slowly | 


fout of the water, 


Malamute auswers to give.|pole, shoving from submerged stuinps 
he and 


the trees which now rose high 


Progress was slow, 


through his tangled mat of dirty, white} and many times he was forced to re 


hair, ‘*No, L just been up at the head} trace 
of the creeks 
that's all, Why, gentlemen!’’ 


looking around a bit,| formed by drift and logs. 
he con-|tained a general direction, and on the 


his 


of barriers 
But he main- 


course because 


tinued, in that same apologetic, protest-| fourth day be saw from the top branch- 
ing manner so familiar to all who knew) es of a tree he had climbed to take 


him I 
which 


a-told 
know 


him, ‘*you should 
Do anybody 


he set out?’’ 


aint 
way 


bearings what appeared to be an open- 
jing in the low hills that skirted the 
| slongh directly ahead of him, 


He chue- 


They told him, and they bought him | ited as he swung down into the boat 


drinks 
said, 


in honor\ of his return, they 


houch in him he'll talk,’’ 
gested, and all agreed that the plan| 
was good, for a prospector who has 
been Siwashing for a couple of weeks! 
might have important information, But! 
Malamute did not become loquacious; | 
instead the liquor seemed to rob him) 
of power to articulate, and soon he was) 
answering in nods and grunts nearly | 
as lucid as the English attempts of an 
Innoko River native. Then, while a 
round of drinks was being ordered, the 
returned prospector made an oppor 
tunity for himself and stole out of the 
saloon, going to the store, where, un 
recognized by the elerk—a recent ar- 
rival in the camp—he purehasel a 
small outfit, and then hastened across 


and 
Which was in part true, but baek | bell the tree. 


jof their generosity and fellowship was! short-lived: 


with renewed energy shoved off 
But his satisfaction was 


he had gone ahead less 


| another motive: ‘* When he gets a little than fifty yards when his craft ground- 
one had sug-)eq on mud bottom. 
day 
w 
sumed his efforts, but 
back, 
approached the hills and was working 
up what he feared was an arm of the 
slough when he suddenly ceased poling) 
and gave a whoop for joy. 
a current, slight, yet 
water, 
alders blocked his way, but he found} from. 
an opening and wormed through. That 
proved to be the last barrier, and an 
hour later Caribou made camp on the 
bank of a large creek, just above its 
delta. 


The rest of the 
he floundered around in shallow 
ater. After five hours’ sleep he re- 
it was to turn 
By a circuitous route he again 


He was in 
it was running 
A dense growth of willows and 


Both the prospector and his 


dogs gorged themselves on broiled gos- 


the river to the gravel bar camping jings and two three-foot pickerel that 


ground, 
While Malamute's 
turn cleared his 


unlooked-for  re- 
partner of suspicion 


far as he himself was concerned, it i 
not account for the mangled remains 
that onee had been accepted as all thet 
was mortal of Malamute Jack. Twiakle 


that never was solved, 
there been one to read 
lines, its explanation might have been 
found in one of the numerous letters | 
that later came to the 


Perhaps, bad 


went into hie gill net almost as soon 
as it was set. 


Caribou worked up this ereek for six- 


jand stilled all talk of foul play in 80/ty miles, he believed, during the next 
four days, but the distance to the hills 
was 
or twenty, for dt was a winding, crook- 


lt ed stream, and its varions turns headed 
‘ rt mystery | a: : 
town still had a mystery—1 mystery) him to all points of the compass, 


not lessened more than eighteen 


He 


now utilized his dogs on a towline, and 
between thelused his pike-pole to great advantage 
on the hard gravel bottom. 
Mis light he saw 
commissioner) trom willow to birch, from bireh to 
and postmaster—tetters from mothers,| qwarf spruce which grew in seattered 


With de 
the tree growth change 


wives, sweethearts, and police chiefs elumps on the low hills aloping up from 


jin various parts of the United States the banks of the stream. 


and Canada, 


The silvery 


Alaska is something of| fash of leaping graylirg now constant 
ly 
thumped violently when, en rounding a 
seemed to|densely wooded point, he saw the dim 


gladdened and his heart 


his eye, 


have taken to the old life of waiting] outline of a great mountain many miles 


and dreaming on the island gravel bar.| away. 
Much of the time he spent around his|doubts with it, 


reestablished camp, some- 


though he 


times strayed up or down the river fish-| never reach the mountain. 


ing for grayling. Again, 
ing out to the blueberry patehes in the) t 
low hills back of Twinkletown. 


not excite his curiosity when 
| realized that invariably he was follow- | ( 
ed. He surmised that his movements 


been done with 


Another day’s travel brought 
and Caribou realized 
that, following the river, he would 


Its course 


he would] swerved until finally he was traveling 
vary his fare and reereation by stroll-|in the opposite direction. 


But it was 
o the hills, up a creek that nowhere 


It did| bore the mark of the white man. Once 
he|his fears rose when he saw a cut tree. 


‘loser inspection revealed that it had 
the double down axe 


would be watched, and these exeursions|stroke of the native, and was a quar 


were in part 


espionage would be, Beeause be hoped 


to appear oblivious to it all he did not} w 


to learn how chose the|ter of a century old. 


Taking a plaee on the towline along 
yith the dogs, Caribou continued to ad 


give in to his usual timidity and deny [vance up tne rapidly narrowing ereek, 


others his company. He 


their advances with good grace, ant 


seccepted Puntil stalled by a beaver dam. 


He con 


eluded to cache his outfit and mush on 


invariably he asked that the fact of {to the ridge above, for his panning on 


his return be carried down river when- 
ever possible. ‘‘E want Caribou to 


the request, 


the bars had brought no colors, 
out his axe 


| know I'm stil] here,’’ he explained, He | wyiit of saplings placed in the forks of 
even hunted out a stranger and made a el 


He got 


and soon had a seaffold 


ump of birehes, and there, ten feet 


That act excited suspicion lapove the ground, he stored his sup 


among those knowing him well, but he plies, Then with a pack on himself and 
capped the elimax when, in a moment dogs, be set out to climb te the ridge. 


of weakness, he told a halfbreed of his 


he could join his partner. 
who has been ‘‘ in the pay, 


” 


his move 
halfbreed 


tors so deeply interested in 
ments his coufession to the 


creamy yellow. 
| bothered 


Fag ; / Nooa found Caribou norring the top|time cannot fall far short of a million, 
fear that death would claim him before! o¢ the ridge 


His way up had been 


Every MOP lalong winding game trails cut deep chapel at Oxford, but later the artist 


or thought | throu the spongy reindeer moss that [spent 
himself to be, has had the feeling thas | serous the Pe ne ob be 


| worried Malamute, and to the prospee 


with a carpet of 


him. Flocks 
ptarmigan—for 


of brown 
they were 


and 


white al 


was a shout from the housetops. His ready half way into the change to 


chances of leaving the camp unobser- 
ved now seem out of the question, But 
luck came to him in the way of a slight 
|misfortune to the eity of tents. 

‘barrel of aleohol exploded and for a 
short time the resulting fire threatened 
\to destroy every tent in the canvas 
city. It was then that Malamute found | 
himself without a consort, He hurried 
to where he had cached a few pounds 
of rice and some tea, His little pack 
ready and in six\hours he had 
ed twenty miles between bimself 


When Malamute’s partner, Caribou 
Jack, had deserted the new mining 
camp his plans were definite enough as 
he was going 
unknown wilderness, an 
untrammelled region the very existence 
of which was unthought of by white 
His cue he 


a granite, dome-shaped 
mountain from the base of which bub- 
wing a mixture of milk- 
white sand and fine gold, the latter in 


winter plumage—rose out of the blue 
berry patehes and with startled cries 


whirred away, The sky was turquoise 
blue and in places the tundra was 
marked with wide stretches of varie- 
ated colors where myriads of bardy 
wildflowers were making a final stand, 

‘*Poor little Malamute,’’ thought 
Caribou, ‘the would just a’ liked this.’’ 
He gulped onee or twice, drew a deep- 
er breath than usual, and stepped for- 
ward a little faster than before, When 
he reached what he had thought was 


jthe summit he found himself confronted 


with a high valley and a still higher 
ridge, He hesitated only long enough 
to adjust the dogs’ packs, and set 
out again, 

He made the next ridge after a mush 
of two hours. It seemed to be the main 
divide and below him, stretehing out 
as far as he could see, was a great val- 
ley, a vast area of green everywhere 
traced with a network of streams that 
gleamed in the sunlight like lines of 
shimmering silver, Gradually his at- 
tention worked back to the hills and 
draws immediately below him, and 
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his eye focused on a hogsback where a 
white object glistoned in the sun, Then 
he saw another, and another, extend- 
ing at regular intervals down into the 
trees at the bottom of the ereek. 

‘staked, by thunderation!’’ he gasp 
ed. He looked about to other smaller 
draws, Stakes and blazed trees seemed 
to rise everywhere betore bis eyes, 

“tne whole damn country stuked!'’ 
he growled aloud, and in his voice was 
also something akin to a sob, Dejocted- 
ly, he slipped his shoulder-straps and 
placed his pack on a rock that jatted 
through the tundra, He had crooked 
his knees preparatory to seating him 
self when he straightened up fixe a 
jack-in-the box, Rising out of a clump 
of spruce trees less than two hundred 
yards below him he saw a thin column 
of smoke. Looxing more closely he saw 
the flashes of an axe through the foli- 
age, then a small, bent figure that, 
because of long and close association, 
he could not mistake, 

With a whopp that would have sham- 
ed a eattle-driver or an Apache, Cari- 
bou leaped forward, He fell four times 
before he reached the elump of spruce 
trees. The axe-wielder, meanwhile, had 
swung around on hearing Caribou’s 
shout, and when the latter reached him 
he was executing movements identical 
with those that may be seen at a Si- 
wash potlatch, 

‘You little son-of-a-gun!’? Caribou 
yelled again and again. Mastered by 
his joyous delirium, he wrapped ais 
Jong arms around his dancing partner 
in a bearlike hug. 

‘*We're in the pay—we're in the pay, 
Caribou!’’ Malamute cried, struggling 
to free himself, ‘‘It runs six-bits and 
a dollar to the pan auywhere on the 
bars! [ got thé whole dog goned .coun- 
try staked, Whoopee! whoopee!’’ 

Little Malamute's eries of triumph 
were echoed by faint -yells, then a 
chorus, The two prospectors turned 
and saw far up on the ridge to the 
north, like so many ants, what to them 
seemed the entire population of Twin- 
Kieton rushing pellmell down the bill 

‘*What | want to know, Malamute,’’ 
said Caribou—when they had calmed 
sufticiently to engage in conversation— 
‘*what | want to know is how you got 


here? I didn’t see none of your 
camps.’? 
‘“*T didn’t make no eamps,’’ Mala- 


mute responded; ‘‘I come right along 
in one jump.’’ 

Caribou shook his head, 
bygones, Malamute, but 
sense.’’ 

“‘T am, Caribou, bonest—it’s only a 
thirty-hour mush,"’ 

Caribou’s mouth dropped open and 
his eves grew large. ‘* Thirty bours 
from where?’’ he asked. 

‘From  Twinkletown,’’ responded 
Malamute. ‘‘How did you comet’’ 
Now Malamute was beginning to won- 
der. 

‘*T come by way of Indian Village 
down on the Innoko,’’ moaned Cari- 
bot. ‘Twenty-nine days up a river 
that ain't mapped and ain't named yet 
—and apparently runs back to where I 
started from. I suppose if I keep on 
goiug I'll get back to where I started 
I suppose if I keep on going 1’ 
get back to Twinklet’’ 

Malamute waved his arm. ‘‘Right 
over the big dome there, Caribou,’’ be 
answered, ‘*across from where I first 
see you,’’ and then he burst into 
laughter in which Caribou grudgingly 
joined. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said the smaller man 
with mock condolence, ‘* just grab # pan | 
and come down to this little creek with 
me; I'll show you what we've got.’’ 

Caribou saw, and bis eyes and plans 
grew big—a great deal bigger than they 
were the following spring. For though 
the stampede started by Malamute Jack 
is still discussed wherever prospectors 
meet in Alaska it did net greatly enrich 
either of the two Jacks nor any of the 
laymen who contracted to work a part 
of their ground on shares, However, 
only one season has elapsed, as yet, and 
some are still putting down holes, so 
there is yet hope that somewhere the 
ground may prove to be as rich as it 
seemed it was going to be when the 
two Jacks rescued two thousand dollars 
from a bar the first fall before the 
freeze-up. 


‘*Bygones is 
now talk 


PICTURES THAT SEuL IN MIL 
LIONS 


An artist’s lot is not always a happ» 
one. The late Holman Hunt strugglee 
for years against adverse critieism in 
his effort to simplify, purify, and beav 
tify British art. At one time his pov 
erty was so great that he made up hir 
mind to emigrate to Canada; but for 
tunately, Millias came to his brother 
artist’s peseue, and persuaded bim t« 
go down into Sarrey and continue hir 
work, 

It was here that he painted the back 
ground for his famous pieture, ** The 
Light of the World.’’ For three monthr 
Holman Hunt painted all night in the 
open air by tue light of the fall moon 
and a selitary candle, and during that 
time he placed upon the canvas his im 
mortal work. All over the world ‘‘'Phe 
Light of the World’’ was exhibited 
and caused @ great sensation. Repro 
ductions sold in every town and coun 
try village. Its sales up to the presen 


Tho original picture was placed in 6 


some weeks in repairing the 


y 


he 
ne 


Then painter 
whieh was h n St. Paul's Cathedral 

The Light of the World’’ is almost 
but not quite, the most popular religi 
ous painting in existence. It is beaten 
by the wonderful **Head of Christ,’’ 
by Max, There is no neck—just the 
head. The eyes seem to be closed, but 
after gazing at the painting for some 
time they appear to open. It is, of 
course, merely an artist’s trick, but se 
wonderful does it seem that some peo 
ple regard it as a miracle, This is the 
most popular of religious paintings, and 
well over a million reproduetions of it 
have been sold, 

The picture that beats all records ir 
that of the Hiffel Tower, In two year 
one firm of photographers sold over 
700,000 copies, and at the present time 
there are between 3,000,000 and 4,000, 
000 seattered ubout the world, 

Compared with this, the sales of pho 
tographs of the Tower Bridge are quite 
insignificant, although they amoant to 
nearly 1,000,000, Strange to say, Lon 
doners do not buy many of these pic 
tures, Most of them are bought by 
visitors to the metropolis, who take 
them away as souvenirs, 

The historical interest of the Tower 
of London always appeals to those who 


COON 


dreds ot thowsunas ot rotserephs of 
thousands 
the Tower have carried across the 
Atlantic to the States. The sales of it 
tly exceed those of the Tower 
ridge, and since photography became 
so popular it is estimated that about 
1,200,000 pictures of the Tower have 
been produced, At the small sum of a 
wy each this would realize $5,000 
ut many of these were sold for two 
and taree shillings, and even more, 


The sales of photographs of the late 
Queen Victoria were simply enormous, 
and must during her lifetime have total 
led 1,500,000. Thousands of pounds 
worth have been sold in the colonies 
and in India, and in one case a single 
Australian firm took over $5,000 worth 
in one consignment. The photograph: 
of Queen Alexandra command a ready 
sale; one firm makes over £1,000 a yem 
from this source alone, 

To an actress her face is indeed her 
fortune. A very beautiful and popular 
American actress. has made nearly 
£6,000 in royalties from the sales o1 
her photograph, and the fitm of photo 
graphers who possess the copyright 
have netted between £25,000 and £30, 
000 over it, 


On the continent the picture of Liane 
de Pougy, the celebrated actress, is al 
ways in demand, and there are enarly 
700,000 photographs of her treasured 
up in continental homes, 


edhed. the pt vile ; of leaning against 
the next Bowe. A roar la poed 


from all sides ended all thoughts 
duel. ; 


CURIOUS CORONATION CELEBRA 
TIONS 


A Lancashire lady has already an 
nounced her intention of presenting ® 
bright new sovereign to every child bora 
in her parish on Coronation Day. , 

This is going one better than the 
clerk of the parish council of Moulton, 
near Northwich, on the occasion of the 
Coronation of King Edward. His pre 
sent to every infant ushered into the 
world in his parish on that day was @ 
beautiful cashmere frock, 

At Marshfield, in Gloucestershire, the 
babies had a field day, the great fea. 
ture of which was a procession of 
perambulators, At Walworth a Core 
nation baby show was arranged, with @ 
London hospital doctor as ‘judge and 
prizes for the best fed and best clothed, 

There wus no doubt a rush of Coro 
nation weddings at Rye, Sussex, where 
the viear issued a notice that during 
the Coronation month the marriage 
ceremony would be performed without 
payment of the usual fees. 

A queer-minded individual at Elm 
ham, Hortolk, had the temerity to sug 
gest that a portion of the Coronation 
celebration fund should be used for the 
purchase of a public hearse for the 
parish! The proposition met with 
unanimous rejection, 

In“ accordance with long-established 
custom, the loyal inhabitants of Den 
by Dale will doubtless prepare a mon- 
ster pie in celebration of King George's 
Coronation, That made on the occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee was 8 feet 
in diameter, 2 feet in depth, and up 
wards of two tons in weight. It was 
baked in a dish weighing 15 ewt., wae 
drawa by ten horses, and cost $250. 

The little town of Wye, near Ash- 
ford, Kent, decided to eommemorate 
our late King’s Coronation in an origh 
nal and permanent way. In the ehalk 
on Wye Downs it was resolved to ed 
a huge design of a crown, on lines sim 
lar to the famous ‘‘white horses'’ of 
Berkshire and the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, which would be visible for 
many miles. 

On the'same oceasion from 15,000 te 
20,000 bonfires were arranged for, one 
of the highest being on the Richmond 
Beaeon, in Yorkshire. At each bonfire 
fifty rockets were to be sent off simul- 
Aaneously, or 750,000 to 1,000,000 in all. 

Bt. Paul’s Cathedral has been the 
scene ot some wonderful performances 
at various Coronations, When King 
Edward VI. was erowned a marvellous 
exhibition was given from its battle 
ments, according to Holinshead, by a» 
agile Arragosan, 

He descended upon a rope, which was 
secured to an anchor at the gate of the 
Dean's house. Then he walked up the 
rope again and performed ‘‘eertaine 
misteryes’’ on the suid rope, to the 
great wonder of the assembled multi 
tude and the no less delight of the 
youthful Sovereign, 


GREAT MEN WHOM WOMEN HAVE 
HELPED 

‘*Man is what a woman makes him,’' 
suid Rousseau, himself a respecter of 
the sex; and the records of history con- 
tain numberless examples of women 
who have supported their husbands, or 
brothers, at the c.isis of their lives, 
Jolin Stuart Mill said he owed every- 
thing that was excellent in his writings 
to the influehece of his wife, Thomas 
Carlyle gave similar testimony, 

John-Flaxman, the sevlptor, had made 
considerable progress in his work when 
he married Anne Denman, a_noble- 
spirited, intelligent woman, full of love 
for art, and with an: intense admiration 
for him as an artist, It happened that 
soon after the event he met Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in whose opinion no man 
eould hope to become an artist who did 
not devote himself entirely to art and 
had not studied patiently and reverent: 
ly the works of the great masters in| 
Italy itself. He bluntly told Flaxman 
that be was ruined for an artist, 

Flaxman went straight to his wife, 
and said to her, ‘‘Anne, I am ruined for 
an artist.’’ 

‘*Who has ruined you, John?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*It happened in church,’ he replied, 
‘fand Anne Denman has done it.’’ He 
then told her what Sir Joshua had said, 
and added, ‘‘1 should like to have been 
a great artist.’’ 

‘*And so you shall be, and go to 
Rome, too, if that will make you one,’’ 
said the resolute woman, ‘* We will 
work and economize, I will never have 
it said that Anne Denman ruined John 
Flaxman for an artist.’’ 


And se the brave couple did work and 
economize, They worked patiently and 
hopefully for five years, never asked 
help from anyone, never mentioned their 
intentions to anyone, and at last went 
together to Rome, where Flaxman 
studied to such purpose that he achieved 
both fame and a competency. His sue- 
cess was not shared to the full, ~how- 
ever, by his faithful wife, for she died 
many years before him. 

Thomas Hood gave a touching tribute 
to his wife’s excellency: ‘‘I never was 
anything, dearest, till T knew you, and 
I have been a better, happier, and more 
prosperous man ever since, Whatever 
may befall me the wife of my bosom 
will have the acknowledgment of her 
tenderness, worth, and excellence from 


my pen.’’ 


THE OLDEST LIVING CITY. 


The oldest living city in the world 
is undoubtedly Damascus. Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyre, Sidon, have gone theia 
way; but Damascus remains,| and 
that, too, what it was before the days 
of Abraham, a centre of trade and 
travel. 

Aside from any historical interest, 
Damascus is interesting purely as a 
commercial centre. From it came ow 
damson, our blue plums, and the apri- 
cot| of Portugal called damasco; 
damask, our fabric of cotton and silk, 
with designs of vines and flowers rais- 
ed upon a smooth bright ground; the 
damask rose, introduced into England 
duringf the timé of Henry VIII.; the 
Damascus blade, famous for its keen 
edge and its remarkable elasticity, the 
secret of whose manufacture was, it 
is taid, lost when Tamerlane carried 
the artist into Persia; and the art of 
inlaying wood and steel with gold and 
silver. 


REAL PERSONS FOUND IN BOOKS 


It was the insane delusion of Fitz 
hugh Geldsborough that he and his 
family had been lampooned in a novel 
that led to the shooting of David Gra- 
ham Phillips. The sane reader sees at 
a glance that this was not the ease; but 
innocent of intent to wound has not in 
the past saved authors from much an- 
noyanee and danger. 

Mark Twain did not suppose there 
was a Beriah Selers in the United 
States, and certainly bore the real Se)- 
lers no illwill; but he twice had to 
change the name of the character that 
loving3y carieatured his own father be 
fore he hit upon the safe name of Mu) 
berry Sellers, In ‘*Cape Cod Fotks,’’ 
oceurred years ago the rare case of an 
inexnerienced author who described real 
people by their own names; and great 
was the elamour that followed. 

The instanees where real people have 
been described in novels under thin dis- 
guise are legion, Dicken’s ‘*‘ Harold 
Skimpole’’ was easily known as Leigh 
Hunt even after the sketch had been 
upon adviee considerably toned down, 
As ‘‘Lawrence Boythorn’’ the eholerir 
Walter Savage Landor was similarly 
described.. The vogue of Disraeli’s nov- 
els was greatly increased by the fact 
that nearly every one of them portray 
ed people prominent in London society 
and British polities. Mrs, Humphry 
Ward has used Benjamin Haydon, Lord 
Byron, Lady Caroline Lamb, Julie de 
l’Espinasse, and other famons persons, 
generally the dead, as models, But in 
her rather hasty novel upon divoree in 
Ameriea the living original of a soeiety 
woman held up for detestation is cruel 
ly recognizable in caricature. 


CERTAIN well-known composes, 
now in the full vigor of his o# 
tablished reputation, was at one 

time, when he was comparatively un- 
known, engaged in writing the musie 
for a produetion fathered by two man- 
agers who knew exaetly what they 
wanted, in addition to knowing next 
to nothing of the musical classics. Af- 
ter having burned much midnight oil 
and worked himself into a state of 
semi-collapse in a vain endeavor te 
produce a finals which would please 
them, the eomposer tore up page after 
page of rejected manuseript, and ip 
despair took to the theatre an entire 
section: of ‘*Faust’’ to which he had 
somehow managed to fit the words as 
signed to him. He played the classie 
music over and one of the manugers 
said quite unfeelingly: ‘‘Well, Gus, the 
others were pretty bad, but this ove is 
‘the rottenest of them all,’’ 


SAILING VESS®LS ON THE 
COAST 

Uo fewer than nine sailing vessele 
are fixed to lead from British Columbia 
ports this spring. The French barque 
**Moliere,’ is already in port at Van 
couver, while vessels coming out are 
as follows: From LTaueque, British ship 
‘* Bay of Biscay’; From Callao, British 
ship ‘‘Holt Hill’’; from Glasgow, Brit 
ish ship **Cineknananshire?’ and Brit- 
ish barque **Gulf Stream’’; from Falk 
land Islands, British barque ‘‘Inver- 
nesshire’'; from Port Stephens. Aus 
tralia, American berquentine, ‘‘ Alta’’; 
from San Francisco, British barqua, 
‘*Marlborough Hill’’; from London, 
Freneh, barque ‘*General Faidherbe,’’ 
Most of the ‘‘windjammers’’ will load 
for various ports, 


HOW A JOKE STOPPED A DUEL 


In the American Educational Review 
Mr. E. ©. Vaile writes on the import- 
ance of reading for thought, and maker 
many suggestions for helping the pupil 
to think what is read, He suggests that 
anecdotes should be given out for silent 
reading, then to be read aloud or told 
offhand. For, he adds wisely, to tell ap 
aneedote well is a fine acomplishment, 
to which our schools give too little at- 
tention, Of such anecdotes he giver 
this example: 

An Irish lawyer, who had never fired 
a pistol in his life, was challenged by a 
famous duellist whom he had offended. 
The duellist, who had been crippled in a 
previous duel, came limping apon the 
ground, He had one favor to ask: per 
mission to lean agaimst the milestone 
mear by, as he was too lame to stand 
without support, The request was grant 
ed, But just as the word ‘Fire’? war 
about to be given, the lawyer said he 
believed he also had # favor to ask, He 


SPRING IMMIGRATION 


The annual spring influx of immi 
grants for Canada has started, and the 
livers are arriving at St, Johh, N,B, 
and Halifax with accommodation taxed 
to the limit, The C.P.R. liner ‘*Mount 
Temple’’ brought 1537 from London 
and Antwerp; the Allan liner ‘*Tunis- 
ian’? brought 1.290 from Liverpool; Al- 
Jan liner ‘*Vietorian,’?’ 1,146 from 
Liverpool, and the ‘*Corsiean,’? of the 
same line, is now on the way out with 
1,674 passengers, All the Canadian 
lines report full passenger lists, and. 
there is every indication That 1911 will 
be a banner year, 74 
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’s why it so safe for family use, 
fer the baby as well as the parent. if 
you haven't tried Nerviline, do s0 now 


bors are almost sure to 
manifold merits and uses, 


PBRFUME STATISTICS FROM A 
BOTANIST 
Aceording to the investigations of a 
German botanist, out of forty-three 
hundred specios of flowers cultivated 
in Barope only four hundred and twenty 
permess an agreeable perfume, Flowers 
with white or cream-colored petals, we 
are are more frequently odorifer- 
oas than others, Next in order come 
the flowers, then the red, after 
them the blue, and finally the violet. 
whereof only thirteen varities out of 
three hundred and eight give off a pleas- 


me, In the whole list, as com- 

wy this authority, thirty-three 

and eighty varieties are offen- 

sive im odor, and twenty-three hundred 


bave ne perceptible smell, either good 
or . 


HOW WE TASTE 


Perietly speaking, with the tip of the 

eee cannot really taste at all 
If you put a drop of oil of bitter al 
mendes en that part of the mouth you 
will fied that it produces no etfect of 
any sert. You only taste it when it 
begins slowly to diffuse itself and 
renehea tho true tusting region in the 
middie distance. Put if you put a 
little weustard or cayenne on the same 
part yor will find that it bites you im- 
mediately—the experiment should be 
tried eparingly in order not to blister 
the tergne—while if you put it lower 
dewn i» the mouth you will swallow 
it almost without noticing the pungen- 
cy of tho stimulant. The reason is that 
the tip of the tongue is supplied only 
wit the werves of touch, not nerves of 
taste proper, which go to a different 
centre of the brain together with the 
very similar threads which supply the 
nerves of smell for mustard or pepper. 
That is why the smell and taste of these 
pungent substances are so much alike, 
as everybody must have noticed, a 
geod sniff at a mustard pot produging 
almost the same irritating effects as an 
imenetious dese. 


WATER UNFIT TO DRINK 


Where foul smells exist water ab- 
seres them, and it is then not fit for 
use, Water which has stood all night 
in em open vessel in a bedroom is unfit 
for driuking, unless the room be much 
better ventilated than bedrooms usually 
are. 
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THE REVIEW, BOW. ISLAND, ALBBR'A. 


ber, have been seen, and not all worn 
makers’, while models are boing sna 
as they are on show. oF + 3 ‘ 

There is a good deal of exaggeration in the stylé, Some 


" oe ee tr by pile fam the dress- 
FASHIONS AND 
: * FANCIES short of trousers. The favorite style, so far, is to cover the 


trousers with a Close fitting tunic, slit up the sides. Another 
form is to havo ereh ankl) onelosed in what one might call 


the commencement op an Bastocn pantaloon, which formation 

. ceases about twelve beter 4) he whole being eneased in a 
O OULD afythiilg be tore attractive than the display of tunic, wittout: whe! Sreschi to Whvoirs | Mowe off the 
J springmillinery 


in the shops just now? The bright 


miwere: tibbons etal aleatheres dhe .or ground. So far one way hazard the criticism that the new 
A ; 


nal ohepee neon it) de ; iLély de 
e parture is hardly likely to be widely taken up, even by 

piust be cohfessed, rather eccentric, others attractively pic-| ¢ - 
arenqan; practical, t oma Andie resent ashionable women-—and yet one never knows. The same 


might have been said of the ‘‘hobble’’ skirt, yet what a suc- 
cess it had, 

It need scarcely be said that there are two camps; those 
who are for, and those who are against the “ jupe-eul tte,’’ 
and it must be acknowledged that even the prettiest dresses 
look old-fashioned by the side of this revolutionary garment. 
At all events, skirts will be narrow, that is decided. 


an almost unlimited range of styles and colors from which to 
make a choice, 
To the question asked whenever new hats ate exhibited: 
Will large or small hats be the more popular? the answer is: 
Both will be fashionable. : : 
Any womiin ought to be able to find a hat to suit. her this 
pring: She can be as freakish or as conservative as she will. 
e can wear a hat that is enormous, medium or misecroscopic 
in size. She can add cubits to her stature by her hat or don 
a shape as flat as a pancake, She can turn her hat up in the 
back or in front or at the sides or both front and back or 
not at all. She can choose feathers or flowers or ribbon for 
oe. She can select coarst straw or fine. She can pull 
her hat far down over ears and brow or pose it rationally. 
suatsiite 4 are hats for all women, but there’s a strong 
Toba’ 


P lity that a large percentage of the women will not 
nd their own hats, 


JACKETS TEND TO BE LONGER 


It seems that jackets are tending to become, if anything, 
a little longer, though not more than half-length at the very 
most, and with quite short ones still very fashionable, 
Tailor-made skirts remain short; many retain the apron panel 
in the front reaching from waist to hem, but in this case 
there is more trimming of braid or galoons about the back 
and sides set in regular designs. in other cases the apron is 
carried right across to the sides, and even in some cases right 
round to the back at the top, the back part being brought 
round to the front lower down, and almost meeting. his 
latter style gives a very straight tight effect, best suited to 
very slim figures, 

n costumes, the trimmings of the skirt have their 
counterpart on the jacket—+titchings, buttons, braid, or gal- 
oons are used upon the basque or about the waist, always in 
some fixed design, so as to increase the slim effect of the 
whole costume, Jackets now usually fasten very far down, 
s0 as to leave plenty of room for the big jabot of tucked 
lawn, tulle, or lace, whose note of white will brighten up 
most of the — costumes, As regards the collars of 
jackets, there is plenty of variety. We have sailor collars 
cut square across the chest in front, others may be pointed, 
others, again, fall in loose, wide lapels; while there are some 
very smart ones which are stretched down right across the 
upper part of the jacket, and are really more of a yoke than 
a collar. These last-named, however, requite a very good 
tailor to cut them eorrectly. 


A majority of the models are trying and demand either 
extreme smartness or decided prettiness of the woman who 
is to woar any of them successfully. 


OPENINGS ON THE SIDE 


For the practical woman who walks and likes to be 
suitably dressed the serge costume is indispensable, and if 
she has a leaning to the ‘‘jupe-culotte,’’ or divided skirt, 
it will be worn beneath the straight skirt of serge, with an 
opening on each side to allow of the free use of the limbs 
and to most people will pass unobserved. 

The opening of a skirt on either side from the hips to the 
feet is not altogether unpractical, and in truth gives greater 
ease in walking. And, after all, if a woman likes to envase 
herself in a divided skirt, in satin, dark blue, or black, fin 
ishing with a tight elastic at the ankles, who will object if 
a second skirt reaches to the feet. 

There is a tight, round skirt that may or may not have 
a ‘‘jupe-culotte’’ beneath it. For the general publie it is 
quite normal, in fine blue serge, with wide black braidings, 
znd a white embroidered muslin collar and cuits, giving the 
tirst spring uote 


RULES FOR THE TOILET 
Don’t use ammonia, soda or salts or tartar when washing 
the head. They turn the hair gray. Use nothing but good 
soap, soft water and a little salt. 


up almost as soon 


of the skirts are so frankly ‘*divided’’ as to be nothing! 


Don’t rub the face with a harsh towel. 

Don’t use cheap creams, 

Don’t use heat or friction on the face if you have a 
tendency to hair growth, 

Don’t brush fine or medium hair, Use a coarse comb, 

Don’t use depilatories for the removal of superfluous hair. 
They increase the growth. ™ 

Don’t singe the ends of the hair. It causes the hair to 
split again and makes it harsh and brittle. Simply clip the 
split ends, 

Don’t steam the face. It acts like hot water 

Don’t let your hair hang to dry after washing it. 
with warm towels till thoroughly dry. 


Don’t massage the face longer than fifteen minutes at a 
time 


MISS AGNES LAUT 
Canadian Novelist and Historian 


Much depends upon how the hair is arranged as to whether 
or not the has is becoming. The fashion is universally accept- 
ed, for the moment, in which the hair is arranged without the 
pompadour, or with a very small one, with the hair drawn 
over the ears. 

Many of the newest hats have been designed for the 
covered ears and are intended to be worn covering the entire 
head, but this is too trying a fashion and is modified to a 
great extent: at the same time the close fitting shapes are 
attractive, if not too close nor too small. 


Ce Soe 


Rub it 


Chartreuse of Chicken.—Butter a pudding mould or a lard 
pail and line it with an inch layer of boiled and well-seasoned 
r Fill the centre with a mixture made of two cupfulls 
of cold, finely chopped chicken, a tablespoonful of butter, 
half a cup of breaderumbs, one egg and enough chicken 
gravy or milk to moisten well; then season with salt, pepper 
and 2 little onion juice, parsley and celery, Put a layer of 


With many of the shapes women are already familiar, for 
they are either repetitions or modifications of winter shapes. 
This is particularly true of the toques in bowl, melon, Pierrot, 
Persian and other forms; but these toques have for the most 
part taken on added height and they work out charmingly 
in the straw braids, 

The variety in these braids is amazing. Everything is 
used from the finest to the coarsest, and the finest is won 
derfully fine, while the coarsest is coarser than ever before. 
Only one thing is taboo and that is weight. The coarsest of 
the braids are surprisingly light and, as a rule, surprisingly, 
supple as well, so that they may be draped and shaped 
almost as readily as the fine braids. 

The stripes run lengthwise and are usually in black and 
white or black and color and quite narrow. The width 
is from six to eight inches and the stuff can be handled like 
ribbon, though, of course, it does not knot so closely, and in- 
stead of being tied the loops and ends are usually held by 
some ornament, 

Striped braid of the same fine, supple sort is also used for 
draped or plain crowns with good effect. 

Dark straw hats with bows of fancy ribbon and with 
brims faced with velvet are fashionable this spring, and 
there are many variations in the same style, It is, however, 
not so practical as might be thought, for light ribbons deface 
quickly, but for the woman who can buy what she likes the 
purchase is a good one, 

Black and white is an extremely fashionable combination 
this spring, and is seen to great advantage in millinery, 
Some of the most charming bats are white with black trim 
ming and vice versa. The brim, edged with black velvet 
or faced with it, and the black velvet bows may not be 
strikingly novel or original, but are most becoming and 
smart, while an all black hat that might seem too sombre is 
transferred by the white wings or feathers, Faney black 
straw braid with just an edge of velvet or binding to the 
brim and with a full white aigrette or two or three long 
ostrich plumes, is very smart, while the larger shape, with 
brim turned up at the left, is an old favorite, 

The big bow in the back comes in with the hat trimmed 
squarely up in the back, a one time favorite that is here 
again this spring, and will be welcomed by many women, 
for a large percentage of the hats turned up in the back are 
turned down in the front, and there’s no denying that the 
shadowing brim is more merciful to the woman past her early 
youth than is any version of brim rolling away from the 
face or narrow.and cut off in a straight line across the brow. 

Butterflies in every imaginable material and size are 
shown among the millinery trimmings, They are in straw, 


A NOSE OUT OF JOINT 
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ge oe By J+ BH, Haley. » 
for the reason that an apple tree 
omee planted in fairly congenial soil 
will tuke care of itself and produce! |! 


some fruit, the tendency,hag been to ; ~ 

tike from the tree whatever Was com | At this ‘sea8on, scores of people— 
ing and give little or nothing in return.| girls and young women ecspecially— 
The apple early. became an article of | fi their faves disfigured, by, fame. 


sale, but..commercial orcharding, ‘as @| de Spats, »tione, ete. 
special Business on any extended yeni, Batre My ake ‘Tondvating. af. 


is of vt toy age récent origin. Fun-|ter the /trying ytime it Has passed 
troubles and insect pests caused a/ through ditring the: winter, Le 
stéady deterioration in appearance, if} Just think What it has gone thrBligh 


! 
not in quality, while the greater culture} You have: been out in. rain, t 
? Seat att one 


SPRING SKIN’ TROUBLES" 


eR ae iene orks ttt tate eee 


Pimples, Eruptions and ‘‘Spetey 


aa’ well as wealth of our people made|and snow. You have 
an ever-increasing demand for fruits| moment perspiring from skating, or 
that were beautiful as well as good.|some other exertion. Then you have 
OOnsequently the apple had to take a}stood to ‘‘cool off.’’ Yon. have,spent 
k beat and my ve -. saben, hours of the day.indoors at a temper- 
oranges, grapes, and other sma ruites|}ture equal to su Thea 
for table use because of their finer) have veovered up Atom tht 
appearance. Whoever remember the|your face~and gone out into a tem- 
apples of eyen ten years ago, and com-|perature away below zero! No wonder 
9 ae them with those now on the mar-|that, with all these changes, the skin 
et the present season, must wonder|of the face and neck shows signs of 
what has been taking place in the or-|needing attention. 
chards. While it is true that many of] Zam-Buk and Zam-Buk Soap are the ~ 
the offerings are from new orchards of|remedies. Smear Zam-Buk lightly over 
the Rocky Mountain country and the|the spots, the ruptions, the sallow 
far Northwest, much of the very finest] patches at night, and wash with Zam- 
of fruit has come from old trees that|Buk Soap (only 25c, per tablet) each 
not so long ago produced only dull-|day. Then notice how quickly your 
skinned, specked, and wormy apples.| appearance improves. As the rieb, re- 
The fact is that we are just learning|fined, herbal essences sink deep into, 
that nearly every branch of agriculture] the tissue, the hard, scurfy-like patches 
is a sort of manufacturing process; the|are removed. Better color results. 
soil, seed, and plant being only a part|The cells of the skin become transpar- 
of the machinery of production. ent. The blood beneath is able to im- 
These modern methods require five|Part its proper coloring to the tissue, 
or six opreations a year upon the tree|#0d the delicate bloom of health re- 
itself, and, being somewhat difficult to| Places the sallowness and pater of 
practice upon the old-style, high-head-| disease. 
ed tree, nearly all new plantings are|. Zam-Buk is also a sure eure for skin 
made with nursery trees headed much|imjuries and diseases, Eczema, ulcers, 


lower than was formerly the custom,|tingworm, yield to its use, Fer ents, 
and a plan of yearly pruning adopted | burns, bruises, children’s rashes, ete., 
that aims to make a broad, open-headed|!t 18 unequalled, and for piles. Me 


tree so close to the ground that most 
of these operations can be carried on 
without the use of a ladder. 

To the amateur the word pruning 
sounds a bit scientific and unattainable, 
while in actual practice little is requir 
ed aside from every-day horse sense, a 
good pruning knife, and a saw. 

Yet, while it is one of the essentials} 
of fine fruit production, no one need 
expect perfect fruit from pruning alone 

The broad, low, open-head is most de 
sirable for the apple tree, but you can 
obtain most any shape or effect you like 


thers will find Zam-Buk Soap best for 
baby’s bath! All druggists and stores 
at 50e. box for Zam-Buk and 25e, tab 
let (or 3 for 70c.) for the Soap, If 
you have any difficulty in obtaining, 
order from Zam-Buk Oo., Toronte, and 
send price. 


DO NOT USE THE KNIFE 


That is a barbarous way of treating 
corns — dangerous, too. Any corn, 
bunion or callous can be removed quiek- 


4 : b ly and painlessly by Putnam’s Cora 
by annually cutting out all crowding|xtractor, mark the name.  fafe, 
branches, that there may be plenty of prompt, painless. Sold by druggiste. 
room for the sunlight and air. What-| Price o5e, y 
ever branches need checking in ther 
upward or outward growth should be 
cut that will start out the new 


the side of the branch in the direction 
you wish the new growth to take; for 
it is these little buds nearest to the end 
cut start that will start out the new 
and strongest growth of the following 
season and thus be the leaders in that 
direction, 

Pruning when tree or plant is in dor-| 
mant condition tends to stimulate new} 
and rapid wood growth, which is desir- | For the average family a single tree 
able in young trees, while to prune in| each of such varieties as Yellow Trans- 
the early summer season, when a tree| parent, Red Astrachan, Golden Sweet, 
is in full vigor of growth, checks wood | Wealthy Fall Pippin, MeIntosh Red and 
growth and tends to fruitfulness. There Hubbardston would give a continueus 
fore, as a general proposition, trim | supply from early summer until winter, 
young apple trees in late February or while two trees each of three or four 
March when dormant, and the older|of the best winter varieties, most suit- 
fruiting trees in late May or early June,|able to the section where the orchard 
is located, would, if properly stored, 
rive a full supply until new apples came 
jagain. Or where one’s grounds are 
| limited, two three of the 


Shilohs Cure 


sto 
Sassi oe coe 


possible for at least the three earlier 
growing months of each season, 


This at least is to be my practice on 
nearly ’ apple or li 
chard y hill lands, where 


three hundred acres 


ou the roc! 


> or summer 
Bin itt) Sup a tle aie table apples for! varieties may be budded or grafted in- 
the hi Hage chat that de-|t, one tree, and still furnish a supply 
mands ity as well as quality, and 1! of each variety sufficient for a moder- 
want my trees low down where we can) atesized family, 

easily at them, in order to put on! ’ 

the tin ng touches by pruning, thin | 


ning and ng | . i 
3y lil ulehing wit able man- | An Always Ready Pill.—To those of 
ure or other coarse material re-enforced jregular habit medicine is of little eon- 


by chemical ilizer, fairly good ap- | ©®™) but the great u ajority of men 
ples may b own in sod land, but it}47e not of regular habit. The worry 
is far better till the land whenever| 24 cares of business prevent it, and 
‘out of the irregularity of life comes 
| dyspepsia, indigestion, liver and kid 
ney troubles as a protest. The run 


Worms cause fretfulness and rob the|down system demands a corrective and 
infant of sleep, the great nourisher.|there is none better than Parmelee ’s 
Mother Graves’ Worm Exterminator] Vegetable Pills. They are simple in 
will clear the stomach and intestines | their composition, and can be taken by 
and restore healthfulness, ! delicately constituted. 


Afraid to Eat? 


the most 


in lace, in silk, in feathers and are used to head long quills, 
fancy plumes, to hold ribbon bows, or as the only trimming 
of toques or severe hats, depending upon their shape, color 
and material rather-than their elaboration for cachet, Mer 
cury wings, too, are in demand and are used in many sizes. 

Long quills made of velvet or o. flexible straw give good 
tailored effects and the number of fancy feather trimmings 
is legion, The superb ostrich plumes which are freely used 
on both large and small hats, Shaded colorings are much 
used this season, but the one-toned colorings are popular too, 
and here as everywhere one finds the note of vivid color 
struck, 

Masses of fine plumage of the egret order, brushes of stiff 
feathers, high coque plume agrets, any and every sort of 
upstanding feather, which will lend height to the list are 
used, and there are stiff brushes of straw fibre and of horse- 
hair, starting from ornaments of the same material which 
trims tailored street hats smartly, 

The high crowned, roll brim, small hat, with its two up- 
standing plumes lending it extreme height, is a fair example 
of the sort of thing the milliners are with ostrich 
plumes in connection with the small hat—and they are many. 
despite what some chroniclers would have people believe— 
ire not usually built up to great height, even when ostrich 
plumes trim them 


doing 


+e ah 


The Parisian dressmakers have thrown themselves into 
the work of launching the new ‘‘trouser’’ skirt with even 
greater energy than they displayed when the sheath skirt 
and hobble skirt made their appearances, At the Auteuil 
races and at fashionable gatherings in the Bois, quite a num 


rice over all so the chicken will be entirely covered, and 
cover the whole to keep out the moisture, using buttered 
paper if there is no lid to the mould, Steam for forty min 
utes, turn out on a hot dish and garnish with parsley. Serve 
with chicken gravy, mushroom or tomato sauce. Turkey, 
beef, veal, pork or mutton may be used the same way. 

Eggs Shirred in Tomatoes,—Cut out circular pieces from 
the stem ends of tomatoes and remove part of the pulp. Sea 
son with salt and pepper, onion juice and chopped parsley. 
Break an egg into each tomato and cook in a slow oven until 
the eggs are set. Serve on rounds of hot buttered toast. 

A Very Fancy Easter Pudding.—Cook one-fourth of a cup 
of cornstarch in a pint of hot milk twenty minutes. Add one 
fourth of a cup of sugar and the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs. Flavor to taste and mould blue violets in lemon jelly. 
When ready to serve turn out of the mould, having the jelly 
above the cornstarch. Garnish with violets and serve with 
boiled custard, ; 
Salpicon of Fruit in Grape-Fruit Basket,—Cut grape fruit 
halves. Remove and save pulp and juice, discarding the 
fibrous part. Seallop the edges of the skins and put on ice 
till serving time, then fill with the juice and pulp of the 
fruit, white grapes, skinned and seeded and thin slices of 

all chilled and mixed with powdered sugar, 
na Cream Cake,—Cream one-third of a cup of butter 
with one of sugar. Add two well beaten eggs, half a cup 


jot milk and one and three-quarter cups of flour sifted with 


two and a half (level) teaspoonfuls of baking powder, When 
baked, dispose on the top four bananas, peeled and cut in 
halves length-Wise. Cover with thiek eream filling and mer 
ingue jrown delicately and serve with hot jelly sauce. 


Does the fear of indigestion spoil the enjoyment of 
your meals? It needn’t. Just take 


and you won't know you havea stomach. They will sec toit 


that your food is properly digested. They are among the 
best of the NA-DRU-CO ions, compounded by 


expert chemists and ear by the largest wholesale 
druggists in Canada, a box. If your druggist has not 
stocked them yet, send us soc. and we will mail youa box. 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. OF CANADA LIMITED, 


MONTREAL. 


This Label Means 


- * Best Materials, Best Workmanship, 
+| ae Best Fit and Durability, Not neces- 
sary to take our word alone for it— 
try a pair for yourself, We know that 


King of the Road 


Ove rai is “The Better Kind ” 


‘ou’ll always wear them—no other kind will be good enough, 


‘King of the Road’’ overalls are not the kind that rip the 
first time they are put on. They are made for heavy wear 
and never fail to give complete satisfaction, 

A GUARANTEE WITH EVERY GARMENT 


If your dealer doesn’t carry the brand write us direct stating 
requirements; we'll see your orders are filled, 


R. J. WHITLA & COMPANY, Limited 


Wholesale Distributors - Winnipeg 


sce 
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“THE BOW ISLAND 


TRADING CO. 


Store Closes-- 
Saturdays at 8.30 p.m. 


Week-Dayse “at 7 am. 
Closes at 6.30 p.m. 


With values like these the Store will be alive with 
bnsy shoppers this week. 
By all means see the Furniture Department. 


More Bargains in handsome Go-carts 


Five mothers will have the opportunity of choos- 


avo-cart at a saving from soy 00 to $3.00. 3 
Ye 


" ] rubber tires and we ell made, 85 carts for - 


Five Kitchen Cabinets, 


All nicely finished in 


ground that a general election will 


birch or rosewood, 


With two flour bins and two drawers. They 
will save the price in economy of time, They - 
are a convenience that no housekeeper should I 
overlook. Only . < : f 19 

e 
—Seewererun | 


Rockers. 


During the warm weather everybody will 
be looking for something cosy and comfortable. 
At the price we are offering these Rockers they 
wiil go quick. $1.25 up to - - 


3.00 


Couches, | 


Nicely upholstered. Fourteen different 
patterns to choose from. No two alike. Special f. 50 


| 
Kitchen Chairs. 


will 
Paice 


) ill for the past couple of \ zeeks, is | 
finaking 


stand | 


i3e |" 


} In solidl Elm, strongly made, 
all’ kinds of wear, nicely varnished. 


oe Our 


Our Shoes will make your feet 
your shoes of 


YHOCS ov 


glad. When 


us you are assured of comfort, 


you buy 
style and 


quality, 
Ladies’ Shoes, vice kid Bluchers, patent toe, velour § 
finish, per pair - . - - - 2.75 || 
Ladies’ tan Oxford, two hole tie, sizes 2 1-2 to 61-2, f} 
per pair - - - - - 3.00 


BARGAINS IN OXFORDS 


And a few oddinents to clear up. 


They are worth at 
regular $3.50 to $4.00. 


While they last - 1.95 


attend on Wednesday next, 


EES TORTERORER Ss (YERTE OU A ar 


MEN'S HATS, | 

All leading New York styles—Van_ Dips, . 

Cowboy styles. All eolors—blue, white, 
and black. Price—$1.50 to $2.50. 

Men's Derby, black only, $2.50 to $3.00. 


Fedora, and 
tan, green, brown, 


} 


MEN'S NOBBY SUITS. 


Get into a New Suit and wear the smile that won't 
come off. You can't be otherwise than satisfied with them. 


We use you right. Prices—$B,00 to $16.00. 


Special in Ladies’ White Wear. 


White Underskirts, heavy 
Price—$1.25, 1.85 and 2,00, 
White Corset Covers, good valne at 35c, 50c, 75c & $1 
Night Gowns— Length 50 to 60 inches, lawn and white 
muslin collars, lace and embroidery insertions—-$1.50, 1.75 
and 2,00. 
Ladies’ 
sizes, 25c. 
Ladies’ brown, tan and black hose, lace, per pair, 40c. 
Children’s hose, white, cardinal and brown, per pair 
15c, 2&c, and 3&c, 
Boys’ Buster brown hose, just the thing for school 
Try a pair, Sizes 6—10. Per pair 3Gc. 
Washable Prints---Solid Dye, all colors—butcher blue, 
brown, tan, navy, black and white, dotted effects, price per 
yard, 12 1-2c, 
Shepherds’ Plaids, makes up well for children’s sum- 
mer dresses, price per yard, 12 1-2c, 
Scotch Plaids, comes in blue and green, red and green, 
price per yard, 2Oe. 


flounce embroidery lawn. 


Mereerized Hose, black, tun and brown, all 


wear, 


BOW ISLAND 
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Wholesale and Retail, 


Local. Topics 1000 acres around Bo 


| just now. 
| yourself, 


| be the chief consignment of the farm- 
|} ers leaving town these days, 


| nesday froma trip to N anitoba, bring- H 
; | 


latter ha ying been temporarily trans- Regular Service, 


| i 


At the Sredeit ‘tht! there ate abort 

Island sown 

with flax alone. With a yield of 18 

bushels, how much will this mean to 
Mr N. Lakeman was a visitor in the district. Figure it out. 

town di Monday: 


‘Messrs. Bergeron a Spry left on 

Miss May Halpin, we ave pleased to] Sunday for Milk River to bring in 
hear, is improving rapidly. another bunch of horses. Of the 36 
contained in the last bunch, all are 


Mr. and Mrs. Archie B, H i iM 
bebe aa) tae Nk now sold with the exception of four. 


rived here on Saturday last. 

Carmangay, a town but recently in- 
corporated, has arranged to have esti- 
mates submitted for the cost of a 

F. G. Porster, licence inspector, was] plant to supply the town with water 
a visitor here on Thursday. and electric lights, at a cost it is esti- 

Mrs. A. Rolfe returned last week | mated of about $20,000. Carmangay 
from a visit to the States, has also instituted an agricultural 
society, Which will hold a fair on Sep- 
tember 14 and 15, The prize list 
amounts to over $1000, 


J. Garrison was a visitor in town 
from Altarado Saturday last. 


1. D, Brower left here Wednesday 
night for Medicine Hat. > 


Just now there are about twenty 
outfits breaking land in this district. 


Birth—On Friday, May 18th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Thos, Prowse, a daughter. 


The Hotel Myrtle the past two 
weeks has been crowded with guests. 


Needham & Baker bad a car of him- 
ber arrive Thursday, and the carpen 
ters are now busy laying down 2500 ft, 

of sidewalk upon their townsite south 
of the track, We congratulate Need- 
hrm & Baker upon their progressive- 
ness, Tt will be a great improvement 
Mr, and Mrs, Cosgrove and daughter for Bow Island, and one that i. sure to 
were Bow Island visitors on Friday 


last. A number of English capitalists 

A, W. Wincheombe of Winnifred with a working capital of $20,000,000 
has been appointed issuer of marriage jt is said, ave endeavoring to acquire 
licences, the 


be appreciated. 


East Kootenay Lumber Co., the 
Bow Island is showing great activity Baker Lumber Co,, the King Lumber 
Pay usa visit and see for) Co, the Standard Lumber Co., the 
E Rock Creek Lumber Co,. and other 
concerns, With ‘headquarters at or 
near Cranbrook. 
tablish a couple of 


The opinion seems to be gaining It is purposed to es- 


hundred retail 


come olf this fall. ¥ airi 
yards on the prairies. 
Three cases of scarlet 
district that were quarantined are 
now reported all well. | 
Mrs. R. S. Davidson of Larvton, M 
N.D., vegistered at the Myrtle Hotel 
Saturday last. : Pop tay 
. inakes us weep for joy, 
Under date May 20, the north-west eee c8 
of 4-11-10, taken up by Jos. Namson, is | 
posted up for cancellation, 


Messrs. R. A. Parker, A. E. 8 lendal 


Beever fin the | enn 


BURDETT. 


uy 25th. 


bridge hospital. We are 


know he is convalescent. 


pleased t 


The rain and snow of this ruorning 


*; Maxwell is back from the Leth- 


Feed | Feed! Seed! Seed! 


Flay) Outs, Wheat, Corn, Chopped Oats, and Figur. 
te (SEEDS) — Wheat, Oats, Flax and Corn. “€% 


GIVE US A CALL. PRICES RIGHT. 


Winnifred Feed Store 


LINDQUIST & BREHMER, 
WINNIFRED~ - a tite 


Proprictors. 


ALBERTA 


NOTICE. 


There will bea meeting at powder s 
Tin-shop, Bow Island, on WEDNES 

DAY, the 31st day of MAY, at 7.80 
o'clock p.m., for the purpose or organ- 
izing a branch of the United Farmers 
of Alberta, All farmers and those in- 
terested are cordially invited to be 
there, By order of the Committee. 


MONEY 


MONEY ! 


AWe have an unlimited amount of 
Insurance Money to loan on 


FARM LANDS. 


a None too large Terms of Five 
Years, Interest 74 and 8 per 
cent. Come in and let us talk it 


A Seotch Collie Bitch, answers to 
the name of Fanny. Suitable reward 
will be paid for its reecovery.—A. F. 
Werts, Bow Island. 


flouses for Rent. 


over, 
Several Houses for Sale or to Reut 


in achoice part of the town.—Apply |§ E. C. LUD PRE 


Needham & Baker, or Prillaman & |f 
‘ s | LAND CO. 


Hymers, Bow Island. 


For Sale. 
A First-class Restaurant, occ upy oes | 
best corner site in Bow [sland, Com 


— 


plete with stock of fruit, « A to- 

baceos, ete., ete., and enjoying liberal | i HOTEL MYRTLE 
patronage. Wetl-furnis hed bedrooms 

fon second floor for boarders. Tc« H. Hobson, Prop. 

|} house and other outbuildings, May |{ 

be had upon reasonable terms.—Appl} 


Commercial Travellers’ 
tiome. 


Quong Sang, Bow Island. 1} 


For Service. A 


4 


pee t s a. Ti a 
| The celebrated Frene h Coach St Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 


ey The Union 
and H. Hanson of Winnifred were 


visitors to town on Tuesday. 1 st t} 
: shortly. 


Barb wire and fence posts sg ein to| ers are pleased to hear the news, 


More vain. More joy. 
sunshine, 


Grass has grown considerably since | 


Robert Pallister, proprietor of thi 


the commencement of the heavy 
and cz : pr ti sly. . 
und cattle proportionately trip to Dakota, with the 


\. Reid of the Lethbridge, Land | Robert say 
Office, was in Bow Island Tuesc lay’ aud 
Weanesday visiting his brothc:s, Jim| A 
and Bob. 


the country looks good, 


REMORSELESS RECEPTION, 
On May 24th, Burdett 


won «@ bal 


| 
| gmaine 
seriously | 8 


| being I7 tos, 


W. J. Ross, who has been 


Phi 


throughout the Sur- 


() : 
excellent towanls| V4 to receive part of a $50 prize 


recovery, was 
| rounding towns by posters sent out by 


progress 
advertised 


Se i, 5, : vv 
Rev, M. L, Wright is attending the \the sports committee. The chairaan Blaci ith Wanted Din i2.0 to 2.0. Supper 5,309 
Generar Conference at C algary this | of this committee unmanly vefused to ah de Ll hey ag | 7.) _&£ 
week in connection with the Metho- Ip ay one item of the prize, not even as First - class Blacksmith Wanted, | Sund Breakfast bli kes 
‘ | 1 Sst a nals |. ) 5 Supper 5.3 re) 
dist Church, recompense for the cordial reception | SPe¢ plow lais. Seale v A up} i ; 


Heavy rains and a fall of snow have | given them while playing at Burdett, 
been the chief climatic features of the 
past week. If you dowbt it, look at 
our crops, 


CHURCH SERVICES. 


C, A. Magrath, 


his pas 


MG P.. 
age for the Cer onution 


b us cancelled} Church of England—Service in Al 
and |Saints’ Church every Sunday at 7.86 
will accompany Myr. Ev orden on his|p.m.—Sunnyvale, B. T. 
tour of the west, 
elk 
jow Island. 
M. Herderson, Priest in Charge. 
Methodist Church, 


ices of baptisms, marri 


S.G. Jamicson ret car . Ted- | 
ned on Wed ashe to POL Bos. 6. 


+k with him a 


registered horse, 


stundard-bred 


Sunday at Brophy’s Hall at 
Island Lodge | Sunday School 2 p.m. Mr. 
. are par ticuda cly requested to idk 


May 3lst. 


Ali members of Bovy Walter 


L.O,0.1 


peat ‘nded to all—-Rev. Wright 
| ter. 


G.T. Pet evson bas replaced Charlie | St. 
School and Bible Class, 


Nomination ¢,f officer s. 


Andrew's, —11 a.in., 
Peterson 'jere as section foreman, the 
All made heartily 
vred U o the extra gang at Taber. , elcome. 


 Priflaman? 2 fiymers 


Real Estate. Financial Brokers. Insurance. 


Money to Loan. 


Agents for the -- 


Needham & Baker Townsite. 


Lots $200 


Ma" - Your attention is drawn to the fact that Bow 
Isla ad is the he: vd quarters of the Prairie Gas and Fuel 
Co., a company with a capital of $3,500,000, and which 
ism »w engaged in drilling twenty gas w ells north of Bow 
Isle nd. 


Buy Bow Island property right now. — Don’t delay. 


Its a surs investment. 


O ffice--Next Hote! Myrtle, Bow Island 


G. HYMERS, Commissioner. 


Bank of Canada ave ne- | lion 
| gotliating to open a branch here very 
The business men and farm- 


Alberta's 


rains West Hotel, is back from a business 


usual simile. 


from Grassy Lake, the finale | 
ihe winner of the game 


Hands, and | dog 
Burdett every alternate Sunday. Not- 


», to be} 
Services every | 


5-10-90, at 10 a.m., and Burdett | 
7.30 p.m. <A cordial invitation is 
. ininis- 


Sabbath 
7.30 p.m., 


CASSIE COU,” Inter Pihional 4 and Cigars. 
| Stock Show winner 1906. -Beattie and 
| Bratton, Bow Island, St nous. 


Hh 
| Well Drill for Sale. ~ | The Leading Hotel; 


A bargain, well drill, G-inch hole, 
| good for 200 feet deep. With engin« 
fand automatic slush dump complete. 

|} Mounted on tracks. For particulars 
98, Winnifved, Alta. 


In Bow Island. 
PRAMS NIT Kis eae 
apply to Box is S i 
apply to bo Two Big Sample Rooms in 


connection, 


$10 Reward. 


LO. Gillrie, 


| above animal, 


rr Alt “MEAL “HOURS. 
| TE BEBE Sad Gc datieeas yy ao B 


sreakfast 6.30 to 9.8 


Buudetin jf 


oe BOY ONG hank hick weisnc | Geadquarters for 
ll aboot 1300 los., rather light in the! q farmers & Ranchers 
| bone, over on the knees a little, some 4 
white around the left hoof, $10 re- 
j} ward will be given on recovery of Rates--§2.00 a day. 
q 


| Or will sell or rent shop.—A. J, 
geron, Bow Island. 


i 
I How island s-: Alberta 
tes 


VILLAGE OF BOW ISLAND. 


1} Notice to Dog Owners. 
) 


Notice is Hereby Given that all 


owned and running at large in 


3 p.m, } 


the rasan after 
May : , will be’destroyed, SALE STABLES 
: may ah secured from the un- |} ee ee . 
B. 1. SAMIESO 
| Sec.-Treasurer. |W, BEGG - + + PROPRIETOR 
aes ® : 
ye | Good Rigs. 


Careful Driving. 

> f oa 

Bow Isiand Lodge No. & 
L0,0.F. 

Meets in Lindquist Hall, Bow Island, 

every Wednesday night at Wis ht p.m, 

| Vis siting brethren cordially invited, 

| 5. G. Jamieson, . P, Cotton, 

| N.G. V.G. rel 


| W'S Donnelly, Bee, Sey Stables near railway 


Geo. Herber, late Proprietor 


— 


QUONG SANG 
orders for 


arn FSTAURANT 


Best Attention given to Patrons at 


all times. 


—— 


| Leave your 
Olquist, 
fon hand, 
Opposite Myrtle Hotel. 


eee 


Meals at all Hours 


A ROOM TO _ RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery 
GOOD BREAD, 


Cote Hote! 


| AND BOARDING HOUSE: 10c. a Loaf, 8 for 5c. 
Good Laundry in connection. 
Ww PRVMBKEV .°. . -POPR 
¥. PRESR EY PROPR. |\| CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 
upon Se 
|] Good Service, Careful Attention | == 


| Virst-class accommodation 
for Boarders, 


farneers, Attention 
BOW ISLAND - 


ALTA. Have you been in to see us about 
that old Set of Harness that needs 
repairs and to look over our stock 
of New Harness that you will be 


| 
| needing for spring work, If not, 
| do not fail to come in and inspect 


FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


A full line of Caskets and Funeral 
| Supplie s on hand at reasonable prices 


LE, B, Lougks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


our stock and see if we cannot suit 
your Wantls 

We hi indie all kinds of heavy and 
light Harness and do all kinds of 
Repair Work, from mending your 
Shoes to making a new set of ‘har- 
ness. We solicit your patronage, 


PIONEER HARNESS CO'Y 
Bell St. (fronting railway track) 


|J, W HOPKINS 
Registvar of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths, 


ISLAND - 


———_——————_—e 


BOW ALBERTA | Advertise your Wants, 


